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THE BIG DUEL AT THE MASTERS 



It took English full fashioning 
and Italian high styling and a new kind of “Dacron” 
to bring you America’s 
newest, neatest, niftiest golf shirt. 

(And thank McGregor for the whole shebang!) 


Pro Brucp Cramplon tecs off in our new Sandoo Driver. U ban a full-fashioned body, eollar and saddle shoulder. 100'^ “Dacron"* polyester • • • 
a new, light, lustrous silky “Dacron" that gives never-beforc comfort. Styled with a fine Italian flair. This .Mctirvgur exclusive comes in 15 colors. 51U- 


For the man on the move 



The new Top-Flite irons 
deliver the solidest 
impact in golf. 


Even when you hit off center. 


noT 


It takes just 
a fraction of 
a second— when 
club and ball meet 
head on— to recog- 
nize that Spalding has 
thrown something new in- 
to the game. It’s a soft, clean 
feel. Like "pure cashmere." 

Without looking up. you know you've gotten 
dose to total efficiency in your swing. 

Even when you catch the ball off the sweet 
spot, Spalding's unique weight distribution com- 
pensates— zeroes the ball back on target. 

It all started with one of the truly significant advances in 
club making — finding the classic form for 
irons. Now Spalding has it and you'll recog- 
nize It at once. This is how an iron ought to 
look. No fancy flanges, no gimmicks, no flab 
to throw It even slightly off balance. 
Spalding has developed opfimum balance 
between all club components, 
it means that your swing falls naturally into 
groove. And once you arrive at contact point, 
you get more blade on the ball, more iron 
behind it. 

See the unique new Top-Flite Registered 
irons at your golf professional shop now. See 
how an iron ought to look. See that 1965 is 
the year you stop living with your handicap 
and start shrinking it. 




Suppose you get laid up and can't work. 

And your paychecks stop. 

Your company health insurance 
probably won’t pay the rent. 

Your hospital insurance won’t 
feed your family. 

You need cold, hard cash. 
Cash you can live on. 



Allstate “Sick Pay” 
can help keep your 
family going. 


Allstate "Sick Pay" is tax-free cash that 
comes in regularly as clockwork when 
you’re sick or hurt and can't work. If you 
qualify. Allstate "Sick Pay" can help re- 
place your income. 

And the cost is low. Allstate "Sick 
Pay" may cost you as little as $3 a 
month, depending on your age and 


occupation, when you want to start receiv- 
ing "Sick Pay", and for how long. 

What's more, Allstate "Sick Pay" is guar- 
anteed renewable to age 65. 

Talk to an Allstate Agent at Sears or 
an Allstate office and arrange for him 
to visit your home. 

Allstate Insurance Companies. 






Y ou’re in good hands with Allstate® 


Founded by Sears 
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Next week 

TWO-FOR-ON£ NIGHT in 
New VorkniiiicliovLiiilil Heav- 
ies Jose Torres and Willie Pas- 
truno and Welters Josii Stable 
and Emile (irifllih. Edwin 
Shrake reports on the fights. 


TURTLENECKS and cashmeres 
and banker’s-gra> flannels are 
pun of golting's new look. 
Henry Koehler paints the pros 
and the amateurs at the Cros- 
by. where golf fashions begin. 


NUMBER TWO LION of Ethi- 
opia is Abebc Rikilu. only man 
to win the Olympic muralhon 
twice. John Underwood paysa 
memorable call to the home of 
the proud and splendid runner. 


PERMISSION U STRICTLY PROHIaiTEO 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



As you may have surmised. Sports 
Illustrated writers are encouraged to 
express their opinions in their individ- 
ual. bylined stories. The magazine also 
has its collective opinion, and the ve- 
hicle for its expression — our editorial 
page — is Scorecard, which is presided 
over by Martin Kane. Not all ofScORE- 
CARO endorses views — often it merely 
reflects the odd or signifleant news of 
sport as supplied by our correspond- 
ents around the world. But in any or 
all of its moods. Scorecard turns out 
to be one of the most enthusiastically 
read sections of the magazine. 

Senior Editor Kane is necessarily 
deskbound in our New York office 
most of the time. Occasionally, how- 
ever. he escapes to breathe some fresh 
air and renew his on-the-spot sporting 
interests. Last week he was at Aintree, 
near Liverpool, England, where, he re- 
ports. the rain fell mainly on the Kane. 
His account of the 124th running of 
the Grand National there appears on 
page 24. Kane, who has been asso- 
ciated with SI since a month before its 
first issue, previously covered sports 
for the United Press and was that 
service’s night bureau chief in Boston, 
Chicago and New York. His interest 
in horse racing then was confined to 
booking the numerous bets of his news- 
paper colleagues. He thereby turned a 
pretty half dollar or two. 

A bald, rubicund Boston Irishman 
blessed with a quiet wit and a calm 
erudition, Martin Kane has particular 
affinities for fishing, boxing — and James 
Joyce. He also has a sharp eye for chi- 
canery and the skills of a detective in 
exposing it. Kane was a major figure 
in Si's investigation of boxing's dirty 
business 10 years ago, a series that al- 
tered the whole structure of the sport. 
At one point it was essential for him 
to find boxing's underworld overlord, 
Frankie Carbo, not then a resident of 
a federal penitentiary. He traced Car- 



bo to New Orleans, where he was as- 
sured by authorities that his man was 
not in town. Knowing Frankie's habits, 
however. Kane turned him up at Dia- 
mond Jim Moran's, where he was dining 
with a dozen fellow hoodlums. Kane 
quietly bribed a waiter to get a table 
close by and picked up enough tidbits 
to permit the magazine to disclose — 
and scotch — an illegal boxing deal. 

But Kane's first sporting love has 
always been fishing. In recent years he 
has refreshed his perspective as Sc'ore- 
CARO editor by pursuing salmon in Nor- 
way. dourado in the interior of Brazil, 
trout in Montana and bass on the St. 
Johns River in Florida. In London 
last week he lunched at The Flyfishers' 
Club. There, Lord Attlee, former Labor 
Prime Minister, sat as close to Kane as 
Carbo unwittingly had (unlike Frankie, 
Attlee gave away no .secrets). 

There, too. Kane saw Izaak Walton’s 
very own creel with his initials scratched 
in the lime-blackcncd leather. It was, 
he said, the high point of the trip — 
until Jay Trump won. 
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SHOPWALK 

The delicate mechanism of a gun can 
be protected in the right case for travel 


E ver since ihe hijackinv; t'l" iiiipl.tnes at 
giinptiim became populai several veai's 
ago. commercial airlines have cracked down 
on sporisinen carrv ing rifles and shoigiins on 
bttard. Some uiideisianding pili'is permii 
hunters lo stow their firearms m ihe cockpit 
or even under their seats, but mans airlines 
insist that guns be checked and carried in the 
baggage comparuneni. where they are quite 
likely lo be h.indled Mirhuiii care Mote than 
a few hunters have depiancil m \nchor.ige. 
James Hay or N.urobi li> Mnd ih.ii the deli- 
cate telescopic sights on then lavonie idles 


have been smashed i 
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>r that the stocks on 
their v.iluable ( ng- 
lish double-bill lel 
shotguns have been 
ti.iLkcd or broken 
in two 

Some hunters h.ive 
gone to extremes to 
gel aioutul ihisprob- 
lem One t'aimnis 
big-game hunter 
packed his guns m a 
large caidKiard hox. 
wrapped it with fan- 
cy papei and ribbons 
and managed lo cmi - 
IV tlie box to liissciil 
by explaining that it 
•.out. lined a rare iind 
fragile (,icck vase. 

An easici and a 
more sensible ap- 
pioaeh is lo use a 
sturdy luggage Ciisc 
designed lo protect a 
valuiible gun from 
the most violent blows. One of the best is 
.n.iilabic from I ont mental Arms ( orp,, (>'f7 
I iflh Ave., Nevv y ork Made of solid bass- 
wood covered with a loiigh. water-repellent. 
Icathcrlikc plastic, the case is lined through- 
out with a thiek cushion of foam rubber 
covered with soft pile. I he gun lies Hal be- 
tween the layers tif foam and is lield lirmly 
in plaeewhen the ease is closed It will hold 
a scoped rille. as well as several boxes of 
ammunition and .iccessoiies Ihe case has 
brass hinges, three clasps <»me with a l»Kk ). 
leather corner bumpers and a carrying h. in- 
die. It is av.uliihlc m .iny si/e for one gun and 
eo.vis S4si,5(). I or an extra Sll> ( ontincntal 
Arms will make up a case for two guns. 
Shooters should semi along outline ir.icings 
of their guns, 

AbereiombicA I itch (New \ork.t hicago 
and San I riincisco) has a ligluweighi ther- 
moplastic luggage case with a moislurepioof 
polyureihane fo.im lining ili;ii will hold a 
full-si/e rifle with seoiv oi two rifles car- 


VUCOACE CASE 



The Rainfcfir Triumph in tan. black, black olive, navy and oyster. 65', Dacron' polyester 
with combed cotton, treated with Zepel*. About $25.95 at lerrific stores everywhere. 
(As part of its program to promote togetherness, Rainfair also offers tt’o Lady Triumph 1 


Railrifair 

RAIN\T0PC0A1S 

Rjinfair. Inc . Racine, Wisconsin 
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SHOPWALK 


biiK's sc«»|K-N li i-N 4X iiK'hos iinig ;inJ 

1 1 inciws VMilc .ukI lor S.'H), 

I he luimei who packs iii on lunscback 
al'ici biiilioiTi sheep. moiiiKain jioal or elk 
necvls a yoovi saslille se.ihbacil. «>re lhat will 
pioieel his 1 1 lie scope Irom heiny kinKkcil oi 
,|.iiiei1 out ot alijiiiiiienl. I he Cieoige I aw- 
renee l i'nipaiw of ’0f> Southwest I usi Asc- 
niie, I’oitlaiul. (lie has a ciisioiit-ma^le n- 
lle scabbaid ol thick hand-iiiolcled s.iddW 
le.ilhei with two ailitistable straps that can 
be buck led ti» the sailille. ami a buckle-down 
boot, or lop. ti> pioleci the rille .ind sco|K 
fioni ram. snow oi rliisl I he hoot can be 
Hipped back loi viuick access to the ttun oi 

, MICHAKl- B I I'BISHI i ,• 



A Chinese potter’s mark of confidence 


Who was he? We only know that he made beautiful porcelain and stamped it 
with his mark— so that there would be no guessing— no mistakes. Buyers 
had confidence in his quality and craftsmanship. His mark was easy for 
them to identify. 

Today, we. too, have identifying marks— Brand Names. Brand Names arc 
the names you know and trust; quality products you've depended on for 
years. The manufacturer "goes on record" with hts advertising which sets 
a standard that he must live up to (or his sales will suffer). Because he 
knows he can deliver what he says he can. he readily identifies himself with 
his products. Because of these reasons you can depend on Brand Names. 

They are a "mark of 20th century confidence" in all the things t 7^777 

you buy. When you buy Leadership Brands, you know you are 1 I 

getting your money’s worth. I N.\MES I 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION. INC.. !97 Madison Avenue. N. Y. 17. N. Y. N^”***^^ 


removed when the we.illiei [vermitN I be 
I iiwreiice >eahb;uil in ihick enough lo lesiNt 
Nii.irp biieiN .iikI eaeiUN aiul has a rich m.i 
hoijan) oil liniNh that niakes ii ainmsi wale- 
piool' I hoiiyh haNieallv .i Naifdle scabbard, n 
also makes .1 hands<>mc and piaelie.il eans- 
iiii’ease loi a iille she snaps tan be buckled 
logeilier 10 make a shoulder slin^ 01 a han- 
dtc. \ he I .iw renee seabbaul is m.ide tooulci' 
I'lom ail oinlme iiaeing ol a i ille wiih seo|V 
mourned ami should be »*rdcred well m av'- 
•...nceora huniing inp. I he pnee is SftI r»«i 
1 C plain, oiled model. U.iskel-weaveoi llow- 
ci designs, le.ilhei -laced ednes and liiiintis ol 
wiH'lskin or k-hne lealher are extra. 

ihownm.e \i nis t ompanv , PUhWashint:- 
lon \veniie. Si I oins. has .1 lleMble. zip- 
auMind yiin ease loi shooleis who can ir.uis- 
port iheii I illes aiul sholitiins b> .lulomohile 
l oveied with a beavs-^aii^e waierpiool 
\in>l. the well-p.idded Hu'wning ease lias 
.1 silieone-iie.tled pile lining ami double ban- 
ilk-s. A ihree-ineh-widc elastic snap inside 
ihc e.isc holds the gun hull m place when Ihe 
ease is pariiailj oiieneil Hiowning makes live 
sizes I bar I el lengths rroin 11 to .12 inches) Tor 
shotguns .mj idles withoul seo|X's (Slh.50i. 
and three sizes lot seoix’d nllcs iSIH). 

--[>1 sevN IUkms 



He’s wit Ilf, he’s charming, 
he drinks Schlilz. 

I thinh rii marrg him. 




The young bucks of America go clean-white-sock 
in the Adler stretch of the century: new ShapeX. 

Kick up your status at Adler’s lOOtli birthday in the great new cotton crew. The first ever spiralled around 
Spandex to absorb all the ju’essure from all ten toes. The first sock to go to any length to please you. So 
giving it takes on all sizes 10 to 14. ShapeX: colorful but Clean-White-Sock througf. and through. Clean- 
White-Sock: great new American pastime. Always out for kicks but never /V 
uncouth. Put all your feet in Adler’s ShapeX. Stay in shape for just one buck. 


Iiaporlfd llaluB .Sparkling Wise* I WMThf Joa.GaroND Ce.,KawYork.N'.Y, 



sparkling wine for breakfast? 

a 

g 


Wliy Mol? 

Opon till' (li'cipcrics ami turn on llic lii-fi. 
Puiir .\sli (!anciii...aiiil tviiiinisiT aliniil llu- 
lush «rn’i‘n i’ifdiiKiiit Hills anil viiirvards ol' 
Miiscatii pn[pfs...in the proviiin* uf Asli. 
\Vliis|U'r...soymi i-an licartlii’drlii-.itc liiihlih'S 
hiirblr. ’riii’u muse ahoiil Ihi* |)al(‘ Rold, iiiiiii- 
nd sparkU- ul' .\sti (latii-ia Spniiiaiih'. 



.-\sti llani-ia. It;ily‘s inosl r.ininiis sparklin'; 
wine. Asli (laticiji. 

Say it Ji^rain and ai:ain. .\sti (lani-ia. 
Asti Hancia. .Ml ovir Hu* wnrld llii'so words 
iiii'an tin* ultiniatr in sparkling winr. 

Serve Asti Hanciii anytime. Hreaklasts... 
lirnnches . . . cozy lunches. .\sli (!anci;i spar- 
kliiiffwine — ideal for het\Vi*eii ineiil snacks. 
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Golf a la Sam... 


Here at I hc Greenbrier, where the great 
Slammin' Sam reigns as pro. the golf, 
as you might expect, is special 
sporting, colorful, in the gram! manner! 
Take your choice of three superb 
championship golf courses, each 
beginning and ending at the clubhouse. 

Superlative golf is only one ot the 
many-faceted Cireenbricr guest pleasures: 
the magnificent mountain setting, the 
riding trails, shooting range, professional 
bowling lanes, swimming pool . . . 
refreshing mineral baths . . . tlic 
partying and gay entertainment . . . 
the world-famous Greenbrier cuisine! 

.\ll at popular .American plan rates. 

Come see . . . come stay for a 
completely wonderful holiday. Every 
season brings us own special magic. 

The same choice accommodations arc 
available for individual guests or for 
groups. Write or call for color folder, 
information, reservations. Dept. N. 



WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Phone: (304) 636-1110 



MUM I free trips to any 

■will ■ 5 SPORTING EVENTS 


ANYWHERE IN THE U.S.A. 



50 SPALDING Golf Sets 

100AMF Bowling Balls/Bags 

500 ZEBCO Fishing Rods/Reels 







4 woods, irons 2 thru 9. 

Join the world of bowling — 

Oe luxe sportsman's pack 

golf bag and 12 golf balls. 

America's favorite indoor sport! 

with carrying case, fishing line. 


500 RAY-O-VAC 

Sportsman's 

Lanterns 


Designed 
for rugged 
outdoor use. 


SWEEPSTAKES RULES (I) Fill in your complete name and address on the 
official entry form or on a plain piece of paper. Attach an end flap from any Code 10 
carton or write “Code 10“ in plain block letters on a plain piece of paper and mail 
with your entry form to Code 10 Sweepstakes. See coupon for address. (2) Sweep- 
stakes open to any resident of the United States. (3) Winners will be determined by a 
blindfold drawing under the direction of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, an 
independent judging organiration. (4) Send as many entries as you wish, but each 
entry must be in a separate envelope. (5) The five sporting-event choices must be 
selected by the winner no later than December 31, 1965. All trips selected must be 
completed by December 31, 1966. (6) All entries become the properly of the Colgate- 
Palmolive Company and must be postmarked no later than June 30, 1965, and be 
received no later than July 15, 1965. None will be returned. All winners will be noti- 
fied by mail after completion of the drawing. (7) Sweepstakes void in Wisconsin and 
where prohibited by Federal, State, local laws and regulations. Employees and their 
families of Colgate-Palmolive Company, their advertising agencies and the judging 
organization are not eligible to enter. 

Class, Cstgita-Palmollv* Comp«ny 



‘Round-tnpTrsnsportation From winner's home in the U.S.A., Hotel 
Accommodelions, Mesis and Admissions for each event chosen. 


Wet& you borU in 1934? 



Right off the bat, here are figures showing how 

you can get back at retirement thousands more than 

you pay for New England Life’s cash value life insurance. 

Say you get a $15,000 policy now and use the 
dividends to build up extra protection automatically. 
Using our current dividend scale*, the cash value 
of your policy at age 65 is $15,887. Premium payments 
total only $10,426. So all the dollars you put in plus 
$5,461 can be yours at retirement. And, your policy’s 
protection value has soared from $15,000 to $24,745!* 

For more information and our 1965 “Dial-A-Year” 
(which gives insurance figures, events and 
personalities from 1920 to 1940) write; Dept. S2, 

501 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 02117. 

New England Life 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS. CROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 


• dividend scales change periodically, depending on operating experience and economic conditions. 
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KDDEL 


For golfing, walking, r mining . . .or just plain looking great: this knit shirt with coordinated walk shorts. Neatrvi idea of all? Kodel 
in the blend. Golf >hirt and shorts of Kodel polye.ster and cotton. In a sporting range of mix-and-niatch colors. Shirt, sizes S.M.L.XI,. 
Made to sell for about $5. Shorts, sizes 28-42. About $6. At fine stores. By BREKTWOOD 

cot NT ON KODLI....Mt.Mnt:R OF TIIL EASIM-tN kODAN FAMILY 

KASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODI CTS, INC..260 MADISON AVE . N.y..N.Y.K<H|p| .. ihr iftilrmirk lot K»im«n |>ulvr.irr only tKr fitxr. aol librirt or gtrmy^nU. 


Wlio knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 



BLENDED SCOTCH /.HISKY, 86.8 PROOF . eOHLEO IN SCOTLAND • RENflELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 


*Ulr Englifilj. 


The Scots distill 1 laijr— 
we jolly well (li'iuk llaii:. 

Of huuclreds of scotclies, 
Hritaiii's largest seller is I laig. 
You'll find I laig 
to your taste, too. 






Remember this when 
you’re buying shoes. 

What you don’t 
know can hurt 


Here 3rc some things you ought to 
know about your .shoes. And about your 
feet. 

They’re some fact.s that could pre- 
vent you from walking into trouble. 

Walking brings out the worst in 
shoes. Not just new shoes, but “broken-in" 
shoes, too. 

How, and why. has been the subject 
of a continuing. 35-year research program 
by a leading eastern university. In over 
four-and-a-half million measurements of 
the foot, here's what they found frequently 
happens to the majority of persons studied 
when they pm on a pair of "comfortable- 
feeling" shoes and start walking; 

Heels rub sideways. 

Toes bunch together. 

One spot in each shoe seems to bear 
all the weight, instead of proportionate dis- 
over the ball of the foot. 
Suddenly, for some “strange un- 
known" reason, feet don’t feel 
so good. Shoes don't seem so 
“comfortable.”! Did yon breathe 
a sigh of relief last time you 
took yourshocs off when you 
got home?) Wc studied 
that university’s research. 
It indicated to us how 
be made to help meet the 
cotn/orr needs of the walking, active fool 
...rather than the foot at rest. ( This was a 
pretty revolutionary way for a shoe manu- 
facturer to lo«)k at the f«K>t.) We built such 
a shoe. 1 he Guide Step shoe. 


Guide Step is not a “corrective” shoe. 
Or a "health" shoe. Or any other special, 
wear - it - only - because - you - have 
shoe. Guide Step is a regular, 
looking dress shoe. Just like any other 
fine quality dress shoe, outside. UiU 
inside, it’s designed to reduce the back- 
and-forth heel rubbing (it’s cupped at 
the heel, not level like ordinary shoes). 

It's designed to provide more toe 
room by reducing that bunch-together ten- 
dency (it's nice and flat under the toes— 
bulges upward a bit, adually-docsn'l sag 
like other shoes). 

And Guide Steps arc designed to help 
induce the distribution of a person’s weight 
proportionately over the hall of the foot, 
for greater walking comfort (instead of the 
usually flaltish instep, they have a designed 
contour that rises toward the inside... 
which lifts the foot there). 

Most shoes are built from six meas- 
urements. Wc use 19 additional .scientifi- 
cally calibrated measurements to make a 
Guide Step. Comfort-proven in millions 
of pairs already sold. 

You'd expect such a comfortable 
shoe to k>ok kind of oddballish, wouldn't 
you? You can .see for yourself, it doesn’t. 

You’d expect such a comfortable, at- 
tractive shoe to cost more than ordinary 
shoes, wouldn’t you? ll doesn't. ($12.95 to 
$22.95.) 

Do your feet a favor. Take the 
Guide Step 10 .Step Comfort 
Test. At stores near you (or 
write for name of nearest 
dealer). 

Guide Step. The shoes 
for people who walk. 


^ the (^uide^tep. 


shoe 



NEVER! 


because 


JDicJciss 



slacks of 

“DACRON!’ & Cotton 
NEVER NEED IRONING 

(not even touch-ups) 

! 









New, no-iron Shape/Set^ also assures a permanent crease for the hfe of the slacks. Plus. 
“DACRON"* provides a luxury look and comfort that lasts from first wear to next pair. 

Slacks shown sr« Dickies TnmTabs of 65% "DACRON'- Polyester. 35% Combed COTTON. 

"Dacron" is DuPont's registered TM • tFabnc treatment manufactured under Patent Z3, 096,524 dated July 9. 1963 



S1965 WIIMamson- Dickie Manulacluring company. Pori Worth. Texas 





A new kind of “Orion!’: a new kind of athletic sock 


Tliaiikstoa totally now kimlof'Orlon’'* 
jicrylic. the iilhletic sock of seeks is 
hei’e. It stiirtswhito.Stajswhite. Won’t 
shrink. Keeps shaix*. Miuhine-washes. 
Machin(*-di'ie.s. All this amJ the look 
and touch and hulk you want. Ask 
for this new soek of ‘'Orion”. Today. 


“Orion”, you’ve stepped out again! 




In a word: class. 


A rnoi n Pai mfr is iin amijiblc 
. man. but he has firm ideas about 
equipment. 

Last year he decided to have his own 
clubs manufactured in his own way. 
And golfers ever since have been ask- 
ing their golf professionals; "What 
makes them special?" 

There's a long answer and a short one. 
The long answer is: "Everything." 

Take the matching of sets. It's so ex- 
act that all nine dilTercnt clubs feel 
identical in your hands. 

7'hc engineering of heads and shafts 


is special, loo. It's calculated to give 
each club a night pattern as predict- 
able as that of a guided missile. 

And there are dozens of little perfec- 
tions sou might not even notice. l ike 
the subtle beefing up of the top of the 
blade, wliere most clubs arc thin. Or 
the studied simplicity of the back de- 
sign. Even the depth and luster of the 
chrome ssork is deliberate; it may not 
inllucnce the ball, but it makes voit 
feel good. 

.\rnie‘s whole idea is to place in your 
hands a set of tools so mechanically 
flawless you can forget about every- 


Arnie’s 


thing e.xccpt your form. “After an 
hour," w rote one golfer, “the clubs be- 
gan to feel like part of my own arm.” 
What about the short answer'^ It's in 
one word; class. If you have a touch 
of it. nobody needs to explain it to 
\ou. 't'ou'll just go to your pro shop 
some sunny Spring morning, and 
you'll fondle these bcauliful weapons, 
and a bell will ring inside your head, 
and you'll do what comes naturally. 
Arnold Pahner Company, 
Chaiianoof’O. Tvnnes.'U'e. ^ 

SOLO By GOLr TROFESSiONAL SHOPS ONLY 
as- : :'Aiec’e» is {‘saca e» CA'-nti.i. 



own. / 



*T.M.'s of A'neld P«lm«r Cs. 




A golfing story with 
a front yard moral 

A perfect lie is a lovely thing. The 
/vball sits right up there, just begging 
to be smacked. And it’s not entirely a 
question of skill or luck. More than 
anything, a lie depends upon the turf. 

If it’s too soft, the ball sinks. If it’s 
too long or it’s bunchy, the ball hides. 
That’s why golf people are intrigued 
with WINDSOR. This new blucgrass 


The 

perfect 

lie 


mutation develops sturdier roots and 
a denser, more regular top. It prom- 
ises a perfect lie anywhere from tec 
to green, from one side of the fairway 
to the other. And it requires cutting 
less often. 

If WINDSOR can do all this for a 
golf course, think what it can do for 
a lawn. It loves heat. It can maintain 
its deeper green color with less mois- 
ture. (If took last year’s drouth in 
stride. ) And you and your lawn mower 


can take every other weekend off. 

WIND.SOR was discovered, devel- 
oped and patented byScotts, the same 
people who make Turf Builder— the 
o/f/v company that devotes itself exclu- 
sively to making better lawn products. 



CScotts 



BIRDIE 

WATCHERS 


The golf pro is Dow Finsterwald. If you don't recognize his golfing 
partner, the joke's on us. But what we really want to point out is that 
they are both wearing Munsingwear golf shirt 2842. An especially 
fashionable design. In light cotton mesh. Next time you're out for 
birdie watching, try it. $5.95. 

DOW'S FRIEND IS EMPLOYED IN THE NEW BOB HOPE MOVIE. "I LL TAKE SWEDEN." 

AN EDWARD SMALL PRODUCTION FOR UNITED ARTISTS RELEASE 
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FANS ARE FOR FLEECING 

Fans of the Chicago Black Hawks have a 
low regard for Owners Arthur Wiriz and 
Jim Norris. They call them the Chicken 
Hawks. Ticket-sellers at Chicago stadi- 
um have been arrested for scalping — 
right at the box office. A newspaper pho- 
tographer had his scat sold right out 
from under him, Last week there was a 
new outburst of wrath against the Chick- 
en Hawks. The crowds came to the linal 
home game of the regular season chant- 
ing. “Norris is a link," and passed out 
leaflets urging a boycott. In an 18-min- 
ulc barrage they showered the rink with 
overshoes, hats, flasks, pieces of seating 
and toilet paper, and cheered the visiting 
New York Rangers to victory. Rowdy- 
ism is never defensible, but in this ease 
the proiocation was extreme. 

Wirtz and Norris had just announced 
price lists for Stanley Cup playoff tickets. 
Tops would be S9 (against S6 at Mont- 
real and Toronto and $6.50 at Detroit) — 
but that was just a light blow compared 
to the next; instead of free home TV for 
the road games, there would be closed- 
circuit telecasts at the stadium (S4 tops). 
In order to get their regular scats for 
both home games and televised games 
in the second series of the playoffs, sea- 
son-ticket holders would have to buy 
both live and TV tickets for the first se- 
ries. And if they try to buy only home- 
game or only TV tickets for the second 
series, they will discover they must also 
buy tickets to the first senes. 

Naturally, the Chicken Hawks will get 
away with it. because the league does 
not control admission prices and the 
team is in great enough demand to keep 
the suckers fast to the ticket lines. Since 
one cannot be sure the Hawks will ever 
be a loser again — and until some other 
reprisal is available — Owners Wirtz and 
Norris deserve the fans’ wrath. 

FRANK AND TOM MEET AT THE I 

Frank Howard. Clemson's football 
coach, announced the other day that 
he would use the 1 formation this fall. 
What makes this an attention-grabber is 
that Tom Nugent of Maryland invented 


— or claims to have invented — the 1 for- 
mation when he was coaching at VMl 
in 19S0 and has been using it ever since. 
And what makes r/tar pertinent is that 
Howard and Nugent never miss a chance 
to tell the world how little they respect 
one another. 

Howard, for instance, is all the time 
saying how he's going to dot Nugent's I. 
That is one of the kinder things he is all 
the time saying. But in the six games they 
have met, Nugent's Maryland team has 
won four times, last year by 34-0, and 
when he heard Howard was going to try 
the 1. Nugent was ecstatic. “The I for- 
mation," he said, when he had gotten 
down to a clinical mood, “is so good 
even Howard can't spoil it.” 

Replied Howard in his studied back- 
country drawl; “Nugent has no copy- 
right on that fo'mation. I ’sped he’s 
copied some, too." 

Would Howard admit that he bor- 
rowed the formation from Nugent? 

“Hail no. I copied ihet from Jim Hick- 
ey ovah at No'f Cahlina. I jest copy offa 
good coaches." 

CHEAPENED BY THE DOZEN 

Competitive swimming has improved to 
a point where the first six finishers in 
any major event arc only marginally 
superior to the second six, and for that 
compelling reason a generous new point 
system was instituted in the NCAA cham- 
pionships at Ames, Iowa last week. The 
gratitude for it has not begun to com- 
pare with the cries against it. 

Under the old system, points were 
awarded from first place to sixth on a 
7-5-4-3-2-1 basis, with double points for 
relay events. Under the new system, 12 
swimmers score; Upointsfor first, l2for 
second, then 11, 10, 9. 8 and from 6 to 1 
for the last six finishers. Again, double 
for relays. Yale Coach Philip E. Moriarty 
deplored the new system in a paper he 
had printed — “Some Thought-Pro%’ok- 
ing Remarks About Our NCAA Rules" 
— to distribute at the meet. USC’s Peter 
Daland said it was a give-away program. 
First place used to be worth seven times 
os much as sixth place but now is worth 


less than twice as much, and a team can 
score as many points for taking sixth and 
seventh places as another team gets for 
a first. 

Moriarty points out how wild the 
difference can be; under the old system. 
Use won last year over Indiana 96-91. 
Under the new system, Indiana, with 
great depth, would have won by 99*A 
points, and that is no typographical er- 
ror. Funny thing, though. This year, with 
all that depth, Indiana still finished sec- 
ond to use, by 6A points. 

HOME 18 LIKE NO PLACE 

Cone, but not far, arc the days when 
basketball courts had some character. 
There was a time when stoves kept the 
gyms warm and were near enough to 
courtsidc to sizzle the daredevils. Posts 
smack-dab in the middle of the floor 
Were a convenience to fancy dribblers 
and clever screens. And in some gyms 
beams overhead increased the home 
player's advantage because he knew just 
how much loft to put in his loft shot.s, 
but the other guy didn't. 

The gym at Lykens, a town of 2,527 
in a mined-out anthracite region of 



southeastern Pennsylvania, is not all 
that interesting, perhaps, but it does 
have its tine points. The Lykens High 
basketball flot>r is 64 feet long. Out-of- 
bounds lines at either end of the court 
arc the walls. Coach Ron Wetzel's team 
got to be magicians at driving in for lay- 
ups with one arm out to brace for the 
collision. Opponents, on the other hand, 
were daunted. Said Wci/el, “They didn't 
drive very much on us.” 

Lykens High got so good at home, in 

coA/inufd 
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TITLEIST 

undiallenged 

louneni 

leader 

lorihe 



Titleist has been played 
by more professionals 
and amateurs in big-time 
competition than any 
other ball. 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS 



SOLO THRU GOLf COURSE PRO SHOPS ONIY. 
REMEMBER; HO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST 

V V 
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fad. that ii advanced aJl the way to the 
hnals of the rcccnl Class C stale cham- 
pionship tournament. There, on a regu- 
lation court at Hucknell, their special 
skills were as pearls before swine and 
they lost. Understandiitg Lykens towns- 
people welcomed them home with peal- 
ing church bells. 

DIAL O FOR THE ROAD 

The Touring Club of Switzerland cannot 
prevent motorists from doing their busi- 
ness in a bar rather than a bank, but it 
has come up with a device to keep the 
plungers off the highway when they have 
invested loo heavily. It is an insidiously 
simple plastic key holder that closes 
over the ignition key and ain be opened 
only when a small combination lock is 
properly dialed. The insidious part lakes 
over when the would-be driver tries to 
handle the delicate dialing. If his friend 
is equally foggy, he could not handle it 
cither; nor would he know the combina- 
tion. A clearheaded bystander, it is as- 
sumed. would have belter sense than to 
be a party to manslaughter. Of course a 
farsighted driver, who contemplates los- 
ing his wits, could leave the key in the 
ignition. Then, when his car is stolen, he 
could sober up on the walk home. 

POLLUTION IS PROGRESS 

Apparently the Pasco Packing Com- 
pany of Oadc City, Ha. dries not know 
what it can get away with in thLs coun- 
try. liy accident, Pasco recently dumped 
a quantity of citrus waste into (he With- 
lacoochcc River, polluting a 16-milc 
stretch. Contrite Pasco executives im- 
mediately ofTcred to pay the costs — 
517,500 — for purifying and restocking 
the stream. Too bad. but that kind of 
hoary sentimentality will never qualify 
Pasco for the mainstream of American 
thinking. In Maine, for example, a bill 
has been pushed through the state legis- 
lature reclassifyingthc Presiilc Stream in 
Aroostook County to permit a proposed 
SI4 million sugar-beet relincry to pollute 
to its heart's content. Governor John H. 
Reed read a special message to the legis- 
lature to help the company win its rights. 
A million-dollar soil conservation plan 
for the stream, as well as a recreation 
program, w ill now be abandoned. 

Last week in Pennsylvania the slate 
tish commission confirmed that Slippery 
Rock Creek, once proudly brimnting 
with trout, was polluted by acid mine 
drainage. A commission executive said 

( oniimieJ 




PGA •nd World Coll 

TournonMnt Chomoion 



"In 


my business only the 
best win do ..." 





Thoso beoulilully engmeored golf cliibt are 
Mf$lec Matched (or perfect feel and balance, 
Why not treat youraelf to pure golfing pleas- 
ure which only the lines! clubs can provide? 


HILLERICH & BRAOSBY CO. 

Louisville, Ky. 




Wave-cutting 
Cushion-V hull on 
an exciting 19-footer! 


d 
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Headquarters Plant- lOEB Industrial A«e • Plano, Teiat 




For something more reliable, 
get nylon cord tires. 


Use up your fair shore of luck on unimporiont things, Like 
finding parking space in the middle of town. And not getting 
tickets for doubfe-porking. 

But when it comes to driving, don't depend on luck. 

For Q starter, make cerfoin you hove the strongest, sofest 
tires you can buy. 

And the bockbone of any reliable tire is its cord construc- 
tion, 

Any tire cord worth its soil should be obie to hit rocks ond 
chuckholes repeotedly without going to pieces over it. Or hit 
high speeds without getting weak from overheating. Or hit 
puddles without going soft inside from moisture rot. 

Nylon cord can do oil thof and keep doing that. Better than 
any other textile fiber cord oround. Period, 

So get yourself nylon cord tires. 

Especially if you don't own a tour-leof clover. 
rt-Q monufacturers of today's most respected fires use 
CHEMSTRAND NYLON. 



CKMSmAND 



< s < 



Arnold Palmer says: 
Sunslate slacks with Vycron® 
won't helpyonr game. ..hut 


they sure can make yon look like a pro. 



Sroriup the birdies anti eagles is ii|> lo you. Mow to 
keep looking good on the eourse? 'Iry Arnold Palmer 
slacks anti shorts tailored hy Sunslate. A hlend of 65*^ o 
VArron polyester/, ki' pjtna cotton that lights wrinkles, 
Slavs frcsli ami is wash-and-wear. The slacks that .Arnie's 
wearing come in 12 colors. .About SU. Also in figure 
trimming, plain-front golf shorts 
(not shown I. About S7. All have 
lee pocket, towel lotip. Look for the umbrella on the buckle, 
nd the V\rron in the fabric. For more information. please 
rile Beaunit Fibers. Division of Bcaunit Corp., 261 Filth 
venue, New York 10016 


Vycroii" 

polyester 

another fine product of 

Beaunit 

Fibers 
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Slippery Rock would not be restocked, 
because a “continued potential for fish 
kill exists there." A bill to restrict such 
reckless drainage is now in a lifc*and- 
death struggle in the state legislature. 

One other heartening thought. A.s 
liberal Folk Singer Joan Bae/ plaintively 
asks: “What have they done to the 
rain"?" The answer: plenty. The conserva- 
tive American Medical Association says 
that the rain now carries industrial 
dusts and pesticides and is radioactive 
in traces. Man, says the AMA. has not 
learned how to purify as fast as he can 
pollute. 

THE SAGA OP CICERO MURPHY 

C icero Murphy is a Negro. Me could 
blame his grandfather for the C icero. 
He grew up in the lough Bcdford-Sluv- 
vesant section of Brooklyn, one of eight 
children, His mother is on welfare and 
his father doesn't live at home anymore. 
.At 1 5 he was a high school dropout. One 
summer he learned to play pool in a 
PA I- program and. except for short-term 
jobs, he has been playing pool ever since. 
His wife says he should quit hanging 
around poolrooms and gel something 
regular, something permanent. 

At 29, Cicero plays poo! very well. He 
is good enough to challenge the old pros, 
the durables such as ihrcc-timc world 
champion Irving Crane and two-time 
world champion Luther Lassiter. Good 
enough to challenge? Good enough to 
beat them. Last month he became the 
first of his race lo play in the California 
“world championship of pocket bil- 
liards." He won. He was third among 
1 50 in the hustlers’ tournament in John- 
ston City. Ml. But don’t call Cicero Mur- 
phy a hustler, because he doesn’t like it. 
“Who’s gonna play you?" he asks. He 
will, hou ever. partake of an “exhibition 
game" now and then. 

And then lust week there he was. Cic- 
ero Murphy, the Brooklyn kid, playing 
in the New York “world championship." 
In a tuxedo. In a hotel ballroom. Under 
crystal chandeliers. And watched by 
hundreds of button-down Brooks Broth- 
ers types. In a blue-chip field of [5. Cic- 
ero finished fourth, losing only five 
games. He won S90(). And he probably 
neverv-il! get a steady job. Mrs. Murphy. 

FAT UNDER FIRE 

For 1 5 years, or ever since they closed 
the House of Commons gymnasium for 
repairs and did not bother to reopen it, 

lunlinutd 
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If you spend 25c a day on stamps, they ought to look like this. 


You're looking at the mark made by a Pitney-Bowes post- 
age meter. When you use one of these, you no longer 
need a tongue to lick envelopes with, legs to walk to 
the post office to buy stamps with, or a head to remem- 
ber mailing costs In. This machine will do all these 
tiresome little chores for you. zip. zip. zip. 

A Pitney-Bowes postage meter prints a stamp on your 
mail lor exactly the amount you want. (You'll never have 
to spend t0< on an airmail letter again because you 
can't find an 8* stamp.) It dates H. postmarks it. then 
registers how much you've spent, tl will even lick the 


flap of the envelope and seal it down. 

Do you have to be in the big time to save time with one 
of our postage meters^ Not at all. The model we've de- 
signed for small businesses only costs an Initial fee of 
S32.50 and a rental of $6.50 a month. (You also get a 
meter plate that will print your own ads free ) 

tf you'd like to know more about alt the meters and the 
general office equipment that we make, send a letter to 
Pitney-Bowes. Inc.. 9083 Pacific Street. Stamford. Con- 
necticut 06904. It could be the last stamp you'll ever use. 


0 . Pitney-Bowes 

Originator of the 
Postage Meter 





Detroit’s making cars longer, lower, sleeker, hotter 
...were making our tires tougher 


Today’s high-performance cars make tougher dcmanils 
on circs than ever before. Tiiat’s when we rest 
mr tires, we’ re tougher on them than you'll ever be. 

We crunch them, punch them, tear them up and 
grind them down. We push them througli mountain 
passes at twentv below. And test tliem on tracks up 
to ilO“ (at speeds faster than you'll ever drive). 

About 425 million miles, in all. Every year. 

That means that wfien you buy a Firestone tire, you 
tan be sure it's been proved to handle all the power 


your car can deliver. That's the way we build them. 
And that isn’t all. We back them up with a guarantee 
that covers just about every road hazard you’ll ever 
run into, over, or through. 

Next time you need tires, get a set of Firestones. 
■Vou can charge them, if you like, at your Firestone 
Dealer or Store. Then he hard t>n them. We are. 

.Ml FirrMonc Ctl Titev cany a full lileiime Kuarantcc leainit drletli in 

workmanship and miicrials and all normal road iiarard miurici lor ihc Mr of ihr 
original iread Rrplairmcnn arc prorated on irrad wear and basrd on current 
Firestone retad price at time of adjuscmenc. 


'I'lu^ iiJiiiKi t hfitH know'll is Firostono - nil ovor ( ho w'orki 
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As we say at Florsheim 


the way for a convening member of Par- 
liament to exercise was to take a sharp 
stroll through nearby St. James's Park. 
So it was that as the British Empire 
shrank. British ministerial waistlines ex- 
panded (not just a coincidence, some 
suspect). In view of the facts, a move is 
underfoot to reopen the Commons gym. 
Says Sir Hamilton Kerr, a Tory M.P.; 
“The general level of htness in the House 
is extraordinarily low.*’ 

Sir Hamilton is one of those few who 
did not go the fleshy way of his brethren; 
he runs every morning, plays tennis, 
takes cold showers, practices yoga and 
has, for the cause, allowed himself to 
be photographed standing on his head. 
Liberal Eric Lubbock, who once boxed 
for Oxford, keeps a skipping rope at the 
ready and steals off now and then for 
a sparring session with Vic Andreelti. a 
British lightweight. Lubbock is so fit he 
recently set a record in Kent by downing 
2^ pints of beer in 18 seconds. 

Customarily, politicians do not agree 
that it would be entirely a good thing 
to reopen the gym. “The problem would 
be clothes,” says Sir Hamilton. “If a 
division bell rings, you’ve got six min- 
utes to reach the division lobby before 
the doors shut. It would be rather a sen- 
sation if people arrived in shorts, and 
not very desirable for the dignity of 
Parliament." 

On the contrary, says Labor M.P. 
Norman Dodds, who once weighed 156 
pounds when he was running marathons 
but is now up to 198. A gym, he argues, 
is essential to a Member of Parliament 
who wants to be “on his toes and ready 
to shoot it out. Whether you’re watch- 
ing a play, attending the cinema or 
making love," he says, “it just gives 
you that edge." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Abe Martin. TCU football coach, on 
next fall's prospects; "I’m expecting a 
good season; I don’t know why. Just 
ignorance, I guess." 

• Vinnie Smith, National League um- 
pire, maintaining that players are better 
educated than in the old days: “But the 
language they use is the same." 

• Minnesota Twins Manager Sam Mele. 
when asked if his players would be ex- 
cused from a workout to watch Arnold 
Palmer and Jack Nicklaus play golf in 
Orlando; “No, I don’t think so. If Palm- 
er loses he’ll be back next year. I can't 
say the same for Sam Mele." two 



“Don’t play with strangers” 

If you wear Florsheim Shoes regularly, as millions do, 
il makes sense to wear them to play golf in, too. You’ll 
find Florsheims are lighter in weight, fit belter and wear 

have to play like a I'^P'FLORSHEIIVl I 

pro to look like one! 

Top; The Ascot in weaihered hfou calf. Bottom: The Ascot in black calf. $29.95 
Mott rrpular Ftor^eim styles »]^g95 » *2495 
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THE JUMP THAT WON 
A GRAND NATIONAL 


After months of stern preparation, a small but significant discovery just before the race ensured the first 
all-American victory in England's 126-year-old Grand National Steeplechase as the Maryland-bred Jay 
Trump and his amateur Virginia jockey. Tommy Smith, defeated 46 other starters by MARTIN KANE 

Walking tht coursa with Owner Mery Stephenson and Trainer Fred Winter (opposite). Smith finds last lump softer than others. In the 




race (be/ow) be brushed through It and gained vital ground on favored Scottish horse. Freddie, who went over with a normal high leai>. 


O nly five years ago Jay Truinp. the 
Anicrican-brcil. -owned and -ridden 
winner of the 117th and perhaps last 
Cirand National Steeplechase at Ainircc. 
was a rogue, trained as a flat racer rather 
than a jumper, and considered so dan- 
gerous that jockeys were reluctant to ac- 
cept him as a mount. He never, in fact, 
amounted to anything as a Hat racer, 
even in such undistinguished company 
as might be found at Charles Town and 
Shenandoah Downs, where he was un- 
able to break his maiden. He first showed 
ability to jump on the day he turned 
bad actor. An exercise rider, trying to 
correct a tendency of the horse to drift 
out. whipped him on the right side of 
the head and accidentally struck his eye. 
Jay Trump thereupon jumped over the 
inside rail, cutting his right foreleg so 
severely that 29 stitches were needed to 
close the wound. His owner. Juy Sen- 
senich. even considered destroying him. 
for a long tunc thereafter. Jay Trump 


was a common danger. Lbitil. that is. 
Crompton (Tommy) Smith, an amateur 
jockey from an old Middleburg. Va. fox- 
hunting and sicepleehasiiig family, came 
along. He had been commissioned to 
spend a few dollars to buy a likely lim- 
ber horse for his godmother. Mrs. Mary 
C. Stephenson of Cincinnati, and he 
purchased Jay Trump from the discour- 
aged Sensenieh for S2.(K)0. There was 
little to recommend Jay Trump except 
that the price was right. 

Today, aside from the fact that he 
does not like crowds of horses near him 
and in the tlrand National refused to 
move up to the front before the start 
because there were 46 other horses both- 
ering hisdesire for freedom of movement. 
Jay Trump is as amcnahle a fellow as 
one could Impe to meet - -well-mannered, 
obedient and eager to oblige. Smith had 
gentled him and won his conlidenee vviih 
a long course of fox hunting so success- 
fully that, togelhei'. they won two Mary- 


land Hunt Cups. In 196.1 they set the 
record for the race. 

In winning the Cirand National, at 
odds ranging from 1 2 to I to 1 7 to 1 — 
depending on whether and when one 
bet with bookmakers or the tote Jay 
Trump enriched hundreds of .kmerieans 
vvlio had journeyed from the L'.S. to 
Amirec in full conlidenee that he would 
win. Marylanders among them were es- 
pecially optimistic, so much so that some 
required policeescorts to gel them safely 
away from ilic track with theirwinnings. 
Bookmakers were badly scorched. Turf 
.•\ccounlant W.lliam Hill alone reported 
a record Cirand National payout of 
SI..^.S4.lKK) on the big bay gelding, high- 
est lor the race in his (trni's history. And 
the value of the race to Mrs. Stephenson 
was S61.714. Next move for Jay Trump 
IS to the Cirand Steeplechase de Pai'is 
at Auleuil in June. 

1 or all Its fame and history, the Cirand 
N.ilional IS such a dilticuli race that only 


Characteristic at the csrnage — only J4 of 47 hones finished and five Jockeys needed hospital care — was this spill m which Rider Dave Dick and 




a Tew of the very top steeplechasers are 
entered. In this year’s running, for in- 
stance. the best steeplechaser in Britain 
and. for that matter, the w hole world, an 
Irish-bred horse named Arkle, was not 
entered. Owned by Anne, Duchess of 
Westminster, and trained in Ireland by 
Tom Dreaper. Arkle has won 19 of his 
23 races since he started running under 
National Hunt Rules in the 1961 -62 sea- 
son. Another celebrated British jumper, 
Mill House, who won the Cheltenham 
Gold Cup in 1963 and has linished sec- 
ond to Arkle twice in that event, was 
entered but was weighted so heavily in 
the handicapping that he was w ilhdrawn. 

tven so. it is a magniftcent challenge 
to horse and rider, the greatest that exists 
on the turf. Of Saturday '547 starters only 
14 tinished the course. Most of the race 
was the usual scramble, and at times it 
was a shambles, with horses falling and 
running wild and thrown riders cringing 
away from hooves that thundered all 

Kapeno went downatfamad Btcher's Brook. 



about them. Jay Trump himself stepped 
on a fallen rider, who was lucky enough 
to escape with cracked ribs. Five jockeys 
were hospitalized, but with relatively 
minor injuries. 

The 27-ycar-old Tommy Smith is a 
grandson of Harry Worcester Smith, a 
famed Virginia sportsman who once took 
his entire household — all his servants, 
stable staff, carriages and a pack of 
hounds — to Ireland for a season of fox 
hunting. Some of that love of the chase 
gleams in young Smith's eyes. Scars from 
two automobile accidents are livid on his 
forehead, and the marks of hunting spills 
are on his body, but Jay Trump never 
has fallen with him. 

Two days before the Grand National, 
Smith walked the course with Mrs. Ste- 
phenson and Trainer Fred Winter, who 
rode in more than 4,000 races over a 
period of 17 years. Fourteen of those 
races were Grand Nationals, of which he 
won two. 

Examining the turf. W inter expressed 
concern that the footing was "a bit 
deep." Jay Trump is accustomed to tirm 
sod. as in his native America. (It rained 
intermittently right up to the day of the 
race, when the course was graced with 
a strong, drying wind. That was Jay 
Trump's first piece of good luck.) After 
examining such dangerous jumps as 
Becher's Brook and The Chair, the par- 
ty came finally to the last fence. Smith 
climbed onto its top and tested it for 
hardness. He spread-eagled himself over 
it and said. "It feels a little softer than 
the others." That was perhaps the key 
discovery of the day. It turned out to be 
another piece of luck for Jay Trump. 

The Hunt Cup fences arc of hard, un- 
yielding timber. The Grand National 
jumps arc of hard, unyielding thorn, 
covered with deceptively soft-looking 
spruce, fir or gorse, and in some cases 
have a foundation of timber. However 
they may look, no horse can expect to 
jump low and brush his way through the 
top cover, And so Jay Trump’s experi- 
ence in Maryland served him well. He 
learned there to respect fences and clear 
them cleanly. But when Smith noted 
the relative softness of the last jump, he 
made a decision that won him the race. 

He had prepared in other ways than 
by walking the course. There is a belief 
among horsemen that the best way to 
train for racing is by racing, and he had 
been criticized because he liad ridden Jay 
Trump in only live races before the Na- 




tional. winning three of them, and had 
refused to ride other horses in other 
races. Instead, he bicvcied. weight-lifted 
and. for interminable hours over a five- 
month period, studied movies of previ- 
ous Grand Nationals. He had no wish 
to risk injury in preparing for a race 
that represented a life's ambition. 

On the afternoon before the National, 
Smith and his wife went appropriately 
to a Frank Sinatra movie entitled Now 
hut the liraxT. He was in bed by 7:30 
p.m.. for he is a prodigious sleeper. Just 
before saddling lime the riders sipped 
the customary cup. a mixture of cham- 
pagne and orange juice called a fifty- 
fifty. The paddiK’k area was jammed w iih 
spectators anxious to see the horses and 
the Queen Mother, who had entered a 
horse of her own. The Rip. The Rip ran 
well but finished seventh. The Queen 
Mother appeared in the walking ring 
wearing a costume of very light tur- 
quoise. studied the circling horses know- 
ingly and repaired to the Royal Box, 

Smith said afterward that the race 
was a "blur" to him. but he remem- 
bered some details well. He had a hard 
time gelling into the line, because of 
Jay Trump’s reluctance to mingle with 
other horses, and when the tape went 
up he was left two lengths behind, f-red 
Winter had instructed him to "get inside 
and stay there.” and so he pulled his 
horse back and moved to the inside po- 
sition. Mrs. Stephenson's only instruc- 
tion, which she gives before every race, 
was to "get around safely.” 

"A horse fell in front of me at the third 
fence after the Canal Turn." said Smith, 
"and my horse stepped on the rider. It 
almost made me sick. I've never been in 
so much bedlam," 

In due course it appeared the race 
would be among Jay Trump. Peace- 
town and the 7-to-2 favorite. Freddie, 
the pride of Scotland, though other well- 
regarded mounts like Rondelto. Kapeno 
and Vultrix were doing well for a time. 
Horses were falling, or refusing, or being 
pulled up, and when they came to the 
Canal Turn for the second time (the 
4*4 mile race is twice around the course) 
the field had thinned out so that, as 
Smith said, "I was able to pick my fences 
and ride a normal race." He began to 
make h is move at The Elbow . as the turn 
into the stretch is called. 

Peacetown tired and fell back, giving 
way to Mr. Jones, who finished third. 
With but two fences to go. Freddie and 

t ontinueJ 
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THE JUMP 


Jav I iunip WL'rc side b> side. Wiih unly 
one til go. llio> were prcliy miicli the 
same, thi'ugli Jas I'runip gained a irille 
on the ixmiiltimalc jump. Then .Sniilli 
gambled on the know ledge he had gained 
in walking the eouisc. He asked Ja> 
Trump lor a "sers eiiiiek lenec." 

\ ejuiek I'enec is oi^e in which a horse 
flattens out and takes the Jump with a 
low irajeelors. .•\gainst hard fences like 
those at Ainlree. it can lx; dangerous. If 
the horse misealeulaies he cannot just 
brush through the lop. I le collides w iih 
an unyielding wall. 

.lay Trump responded, forelegs 
straight out in front of him. hind legs 
straight out behind him. He cleared the 
fence, gaining perhaps three-quarters of 
a length on f-reddie. who look the jump 
with a normal high bound. ,\nd three- 
quarters of a length was the margin by 
which Jay Trump won. tin nigh not w ilh- 
out a desperate struggle in the flat run to 
the finish. Jay frump gained esen more 
grouiul because he was able to recover 
quickly from his long, low jump, but 
I reddie had to come back from his al- 
most \eriicai descent. Once down and 
running, freddic whipped on by Rider 
Pal Met'arron — closed on his rival at an 
eWremcly threatening rate. He drove on 
until his nose was alongside the withers 
of the .American horse. Hut he could not 
pass him. Jay Trump crossed the tinish 
line a clear winner of one of the most 
thrilling Cirand Nationals ever raced. 
I he l.ist Amenean-bred horse to v% in vvas 
Halllcship, who did it 27 years ago. The 
last amateur to win was ( aptain Bobby 
Petre on Lovely ( oltugc in 194(1. But 
Tommy Smith was the tirst American 
jiK’kcy to win on an American horse. 

The decision as to whether this is to 
be the List Cirand National, a race that 
goes hack in history to IS.ty and has been 
run every year since eveept during two 
world wars, rests with Parliament, the 
courts and .Ainlrcc's owner. Mrs. Mira- 
bel Topham. 74. a former shovsgirl who 
once played leggy parts in musical come- 
dy. She is tile w idow of Arthur Topham. 
grandson of the man vs ho look over the 
race in 1849. .A few years ago she con- 
cluded that It had become unprofitable 
and decided to sell the track to a real 
estate development company. C rowds. 


though their si/e never is announced of- 
ftcially. had thinned in postwar years, in 
part Iveaiise Mrs, lopham sold televi- 
sion rights to the BBC and a puntercould 
see It all in his lising room better than at 
the track and. furthermore, place his bet 
simply by telephoning his bookmaker. 

Hut the Ivarl sif Seflon. swic of the 
race’s four stewards, and the man who 
sold the track to Tophams Ltd.. obtained 
an injunction restraining the firm from 
selling the land during his lifetime for 
purposes other than horse racing. Mrs. 
Toph.im IS appealing and. if necessary, 
will lake her case to the I louse of Ltirds. 
Meanwhile, others are interested. ( rtKk- 
ford's. the leading London gambling 
club, announced last year that it would 
make an olTer to buy Ainlree and keep 
the Cirand National going there if the 
government would allow it to run a 
sweepstake on the race. Since then Tint 
Holland. C'roekford's chairman, has 
been a prime mover Ixihind a parliamen- 
tary bill that would let him prixieed with 
his plan. (Jn its second reading it passed 
the Lords ( March 16) by 62 voles to 46. 
It v^ill have its third reading soon and. 
if passed, must then go through three 
readings in C ommons. In any case. Mrs. 
Topham. eonicntplaltng the crow ds that 
thronged to the track for the "Iasi'’ run- 
ning on Saturday tihere may It.ivo lx;en 
belter than 1(K).(KK) present i.allovted that 
she herself might hold another Cirand 
National Steeplechase next yetir. 

Let us hope so. though Ainlree is by- 
no means a lovely csiahlishmeni. h is 
ugly and graceless. In the dank restau- 
rant water eoiKieiisaiion on the ceiling 
drips into the champagne of uneom- 
plaming lords .ind their ladies, “When 
it isn’t raining outside." a waitress ex- 
plained, "it's rainingin here." The Stands 
and fences arc painted with cheap slulf 
that rubs olfon clothing. 

But who is complaining? The race it- 
self is one of the world's great sporting 
events, with a long and noble tradition 
beliind it. It would be dephnable if 
like L.bbcts f ield, the Polo Cirouiuls and 
other shrines it should end as a victim 
of the population explosion. Housing 
developments can be established almost 
anywhere. The Cirand National can he 
run only at .Ainlree. end 


Sp/entf/tf/y British on Grand National Day were the tady with her ocelot and her derby-hatted 
escort, the gentleman with pipe and RAF mustache, and the sport m his bowler and Edwardian 
handlebars. Even the BBC man who interviewed bareheaded Jockey Smith was a spiffy sight. 
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TWO DARING 


T lic> are willing enough to duel, but one of them 
always forgets to bring a sword. It may be sur- 
prising, but that is the most accurate way to describe 
the often baffling rivalry between professional golf's 
two dominant figures, Arnold Palmer and Jack Nick- 
laus (see cover). There is no disputing that this pair 
is solidly entrenched at the very top. Nor is there any 
arguing that Arnold, with his aggressive boldness, 
and Jack, with his crushing power, have provided a 
fierce competitive ingredient not seen in golf since the 
Hogan-Snead struggles of more than a decade ago. 
But when reduced to its most dramatic moments, the 
epic competition between the tw o seems to thrive on 
expectation instead of actuality. Palmer and Nickiaus 
have played in 1 1 major championships since Nick- 
iaus became a touring pro in 1962. Between them, 
they have won six of these. Yet in only one. the 1962 
U.S. Open, where Nickiaus defeated Palmer in a play- 
off, have the two had a genuine head-to-head hght. 
At other limes, in the intense setting of a big tourna- 
ment, their games have not jelled simultaneously. 
While one marched to victory, the other was apt to be 
finishing 32nd (Nickiaus in the 1962 British Open) or 
40th (Palmer in the '63 PGA) or second but a hope- 
less six strokes back (Nickiaus in the *64 Masters). 

But now. for some noteworthy reasons, this drama 
drought is likely to end. very possibly in next week's 
Masters. First, this looks like a Masters that al- 
most nobody else can win. U.S. Open Champion 
Ken Venturi says only six golfers have a chance. 
The advantage that the Augusta National course 
gives long hitters always limits the likely winners, 
and this year the erratic performances of some of 
those who do have the shots for Augusta reduces the 
list of favorites even further. Second, Nickiaus and 
Palmer have both drastically altered their methods 
of preparing for Augusta, and have changed in the 
same way. If using similar plans produces similar re- 
sults, the two will duel at last. 

Why are the men who finished 1-2 last year chang- 
ing their Masters preparations? 

"1 have been too eager in the past,” says Nick- 
iaus. Last year he spent two months modifying his 
game to suit the Masters course, and he got himself 
so emotionally wound up that when he finished a 
distant second he went into a state of competitive 
paralysis that lasted for months. This year Nickiaus’ 
approach is completely casual. 

“I have been too tired in the past,” says Palmer. 
Last year he played much of the winter tour and 
when the time came to get ready for Augusta he 
fell wrung out. This year he has ducked many of the 
winter tournaments. He feels rested and says his de- 
sire to practice and compete has never been greater. 
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WAYS TO ATTACK THE MASTERS 

The ruler of Augusta, Arnold Palmer, has prepared for battle by resting, while Jack Nicklaus is trying the 
casual approach. The result of their unorthodox plans could be a head-on duet by GWILYM S. BROWN 


“1 am looking at the Masters as the opening of the seri- 
ous golf season,” he says, and the key word is opening. 
“in getting my game in shape for the Masters, 1 am also 
getting it in shape for the whole summer, because to 
score at Augusta you have to be hitting every shot pretty 
well. 1 have been working gradually since about the Hrst 
of the year, but in the last three or four weeks I have 
really started to concentrate, especially on my irons." 

At the competitive level where Palmer must survive, 
good golf shots are only half the story. To perform well 
in the big events a golfer must also be ready for four 
days of intense menial and emotional strain. Palmer 


excels at this. “1 have come to feel that the mental prep- 
aration is just about as important as the physical work.” 
he says. "In the weeks before Augusta I start thinking 
about the shots I might have to play there, planning 
them in my mind under all conditions. 1 consider all 
the adverse things that could happen and all the good 
things, so that when they happen suddenly, as they in- 
evitably do, I will be ready for them." 

Not since 1959 has Palmer come into a Masters with 
a worse winter record and never has he played so little 
(five tournaments). But nonetheless he expects to be 
belter than ever. 

conllnwil 




THE MASTERS cotiliiturd 


Jack Nicklaus' philosophy this winter has been to 
worry about the Masters later. In the past he worked 
on such things as hooking tec shots, even to the ex- 
tent ofhitting hooks in tournaments where a fade was 
actually more suitable. Last year his unsuccessful all- 
out attempt to become the lirst man to win two Mas- 
ters in a row left him unsettled for the entire summer. 
*‘1 can't complain about how the year worked out.” 
soys Jack, ‘"but it was more luck than skill that let me 
score well. I tried as hard as I could, but after Augusta 
1 just could not get my desire back. This year 1 have 
been concentrating on the tournament 1 am playing 
in. 1 will think about the Masters at Masters time. 
The week after that 1 will be thinking about the 
Houston Classic. Maybe this way Til at least be some- 
one my family can live with.” 

Nicklaus has played extraordinarily so far this 
season, even though he has yet to win. in his 25 
tournament rounds he has been over par only three 
times, and he has not finished worse than eighth. He 
has not been hitting his woods too accurately, but his 
chipping and sand play have been very good. “Best of 
all." he says, “my putting has improved. I have com- 
pletely changed my style. I am using the technique 
that George Low [SI. July 6] taught me last year. I 
open the face of the putter on the backswing, and 
then close it going through the ball.” 

So Nicklaus feels he is ready with a sound game and 
a new attitude, but it will be interesting to see if he 
can manage to stand on the first tcc at Augusta and 
convince himself that the Masters is only a classy 
version of the Nuthin’ Open. 

Palmer and Nicklaus do. of course, have to con- 
tend with more than each other at Augusta, and their 
strongest challenges are likely to come from the si.x 
golfers at right. For various reasons, some other 
seemingly strong contenders must be given little 
chance. Bobby Nichols and Mason Rudolph seem 
too far off form. Ken Venturi is still hampered with 
a circulatory ailment, and Chi Chi Rodrigues must 
wear a leather brace on his right thumb. Julius Boros. 
Sam Snead and Ben Hogan no longer putt skillfully 
enough to handle Augusta's immense greens. 

Thus, if Arnold and Jack arc to engage in a long- 
awaited shot-by-shoi battle, they will have few op- 
portunities better than next week's. Palmer is pre- 
pared to set the pace and play against the course. 
Jack — up to a point — is more likely to play against 
Palmer. 

'■ITyou start worrying about other individuals, you 
forget that your prime purpose is to win,” says 
Arnold. “What 1 try to shoot is a score that I think 
no one else — Jack or Gary or whoever — can beat. If 
the weather is good, four 68s is the figure to aim at.” 

“My first concern is to win, of course,” says Nick- 
laus, “but I also try awfully hard to beat Arnold. If 
he finishes 50th in a tournament, then I darn sure 
want to finish at least 49lh." 

The odds are that to beat Palmer, who has proved 
himself to be the master of the Masters. Jack Nicklaus 
will have to finish better than second. 


IF GOLF’S BIG TWO KILL EACH 


If a way is ever devised to finish a 
Masters without starling it, then 
look out for Billy Casper. He will 
win them all. In the past four years 
no one — not Palmer, not Player, not 
Nicklaus— has played the final 36 
holes as well as Casper. In these 
eight round.s he was 14 under par, 
Nicklaus was eight under. Palmer 
five and Player two. Yet Casper's 
play was so erratic on the first (wo 
days that he never had a real chance 
to win. In the opening 36 holes over 
the same stretch of years he was 18 
strokes over par. Palmer, on the oth- 
er hand, was 19 under. Player 15 
under. The explanation may lie 
more in Casper’s temperament than 
in his golf swing. A placid-looking man, he is actually an intent, 
dedicated competitor who has been trying hard, perhaps too hard, 
lo win his first Masters. In addition, because he perennially is one 
of (he winter tour's best players, he is always a favorite at Augusta, 
a role he has not enjoyed. Once again he has had a brilliant win- 
ter — he is leading the lour in money won with S36.029 — but there 
is one change. Casper himself is different. He has lost six inches 
off his waistline, hiscollarsizcisdown from I6i/i to l5Vi and even 
his sock size has shrunk. “1 feel stronger." he says. Watch how 
svelte Billy docs on Thursday. If he is under 72, keep watching. 


Houg Sanders cannot hit the ball 
far enough. Doug Sanders has too 
short a backswing. Doug Sanders 
cannot hit the ball high enough. 
Doug Sanders is not strong enough. 
Each of these is good and sufficient 
reason why Doug Sunders has ab- 
solutely no chance to win the Mas- 
ters. That said, consider this. San- 
ders is one of the straightest hitters 
in pro golf. With back-to-back wins 
at Pensacola and Dora), he also is 
one of its hottest hands. And, ffnally, 
by his cavalier standards at least, he 
is a new Doug. "I've given up all my 
bad habits," l>c says. "My business 
and personal life arc on an even keel 
at last. I go to bed early and I sleep, 
instead of tossing and tumbling the way I used to. My legs used to 
give out on me after 12 or 13 holes, but now 1 feel strong right to 
the end of a round and my concentration is much sharper." 
Sanders’ newfound strength has added some length to his shots. 
He also has a different putter, one that is less upright. He feels he 
is getting more top spin on his putts and greater accuracy. "I am 
not going to Augusta predicting a victory," he says, "but a 
straight hitter, by cutting corners, has a chance. Besides, for the 
first time my health is good and my game is in shape. If my 
liming stays on. and 1 am putting, 1 actually think I can win." 
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OTHER OFF, THEN WATCH OUT FOR THE NOT-SO-SMALL SIX 


Liisi year at ihis time Totiy 
Lema had given up smok- 
ing and was playing badly. 
This year he has given up 
smoking again, and he is 
playing badly. So why dtKs 
he slop? "I feel better when 
I'm not smoking," Lcnia 
says. ■■HveiUually. I think 
I'll be able to play belter, 
too." One immediate clVccl 
of this particular sacnliee 
was a notable lack of sac- 
rillce at the dinner table. 
Lema pul on 15 pounds 
this winter. He Ls a lean fellois and this would not ordinarily hurt, 
but part of the strength of his game is his fast pivot. The extra 
weight slowed him down. He dropped olT the tour saying, "If you 
are playing badly, why play at aH’.’" Now he looks better. It is 
almost certain that Lema will score well at Augusta regardless of 
how he plays. Two years ago, in his first Masters, he hit the ball 
cvcellently, shot a 287 and tinished second. Last year he was wild 
and erratic, but scrambled expertly and ended up with another 
287. Now Lema is the Hrilish Open champion, and winning a 
m.ijor title has done much for his confidence. >le feds he belongs 
at Augusta, and the Masters course is one that tends to yield to 
those who attack it. If Tony can play his best. Augusta may 
founder in champagne. If not, he can alwaysgo back to smoking. 


Lor a good number of 
his 2y years Clary Play- 
er has worked to thwart 
a fundamental fact of 
Clary Player life— he is 
5 feet 7 inches tall. A 
man that short has trou- 
ble hilling a golf h.ill 
far, and Player became 
ohseswd wiih the neces- 
sily for being a long hit- 
ter. The year he won the 
Masters ( l'>f>l ) he was 
doing pushups and lift- 
ing weights and eating 
raisins and radiating a fine public image of strength, strength, 
strength. But he could not hit as far as Palmer. I le added an inch 
to the length of his driver. But Jack Nicklaus still outhit him by 
50 yards. A spell of using a four-wood olT the tec and "playing 
for position" followed, but now Gary is after supcrslrcngth 
again. "This is an unbelievable statement to make," he says, "but 
in two years I will have added 20 yards to my drives." How? FTir 
seven months he has been under the direction of a "strength 
coach." the 1051 Mr. America, undergoing a special weight- 
lifting program to build up his legs and forearms. He has added 
length OlT the tec, he is getting more loft on his iron shots, and he 
has a new putting stance— feel together— that he likes. If he isn't 
ovcrcxcrciscd. little Clary could be the big man at Augusta again. 




.■y- ' long-hitting New I'ng- 
lander is the mystery man of pro 
'i-. golf. How can he play so little and 

yet play so well? Last year he 
appeared in only nine events, but 
he won the I os Angeles Open and 
earned 517,000. Ihis year he has 
played twice, winning at l.os Ange- 
les again. "1 think Harney does 
well because he has conserved him- 
self." s.ays Hilly Casper, "Playing 
the tour week to week like the rest of 
us do kind of saps your strength," 
If Casper's theory is sound. Harney 
should be u Samson of golf, for un- 
til 10 days or so ago he had not 
wedged hiswayoul ofliis Worcester 
home to so much as swing a club 
since the Crosby. Nor does he plan any crash campaign for the 
Masters. "If the weather gets good I 11 do some practicing here," 
he said in Massachusetts last week, "Ifil stays cold, maybe I'll go 
down to Augusta a few days early." Assuming he manages to get 
there in time to tec olf. Harney will arrive with a game ideally 
suited to the Masters course. He is an excellent putter and is accu- 
rate as well as long olT the tcc. These talents took liim to a tie for 
fifth last year. And he is not afraid of doing even better. He has 
said before that it is easy to finish near the top in the Masters. 
Nothing has happened since to make ILirney change his mind. 


That onetime master plumber 
from Australia, Bruce ILevlm. 
must be the only man whose 
•Masters hopes ever rested on 
letters from home. Now in his 
third year on the lour. Devlin 
was having trouble this winter 
until he suddenly tinished second 
at Doral and Jacksonville. "1 
had been doing so badly," he 
says, "that I w role my coach back 
m Sydney. Norman Non Nida. 
and .isked for help." Back came 
some mail-order instruction. 
"He went over the things I used 
to do when I was playing well," 
Dcvlm says, "and told me to re- 
view my game in those terms. But the big thing he did was fix my 
concent rat ion. He told me to stop talking so much to other play- 
ers or the gallery when I was out on the course." When playing 
his best. Devlin is vvluit is known by the pros as "sneaky long." 
meaning that he hits a tow hook off the tee lluu rolls and rolls. He 
is also a gifted long-iron player, which is important at Augusta, 
and he has the courage to liii long shots right to the Bag. I inally. 
he likes Augusta's turf, for it is similar to the Bermuda grass he 
learned on. "I try to teach a tveak for the Masters, and now my 
game is falling into place. I would dearly love to win." he says. 
"Shut up," comes a voice from Australia, "and hit the ball." 

CONTINUCO 
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“1 think." wrote Bobby Jones not too long ago, "that the 
tournament is now quite ucll entitled to be called the Masters, 
because it has continued to assemble those who arc entitled 
to be called masters of the game. I must admit though, 
the name was born of a touch of immodesty." It may have 
been immodest to give his tournament such an aristocratic 
title w hen he started it back in 1934. but Jones was attempt- 
ing a comeback and he knew his presence meant that the 
country's finest pros would come to Augusta to try to out- 
play him. They did come, and 12 of them did beat him in 
that first Masters, but as they left, Jones told them, "I hope 
you'll be back." 

Year after year they have come back, as this array of pho- 
tographs made at last year's Masters shows, and their very 
presence has added immeasurably to the pleasure and pres- 
tige of the event that is literally named for them. Part of the 
excitement of having them there is that they bring back mern- 
ories to the gallcry--and to themselves. Can Craig Wood see 
Gene Sara/cn without recalling their playoff in 1935? That 
w as w hen Wood consistently outdrove Sara/ten. only to have 
Gene hit approaches inches from the pin. Each time the 
bouncy Sara/cn would give Wood a look that said, "See if 
you can trump that." Craig couldn't, and he lost. "You walk 
the course and to this day you remember every shot, every 
lie of a winning round.” Ralph (hildahl says. 

What Byron Nelson will never forget is the 1942 playoff 
when he beat Ben Hogan. "The night before, my stomach 
had a nervous fit. I couldn't eat breakfast, and I was sick. 
Hogan came to me and said. ‘We'll just postpone it.' 'No, 
Ben.' I told him. ‘let’s play.' This wasn't as noble of me as 
you might think. This upset-stomach business had happened 
to me before, and every time I had played rather well. I 
staggered to the course and sliced my first drive into the 
trees. But -somewhere around the 5th hole I suddenly felt 
strong as could be. I started playing the best golf of niy 
career." As one might suspect, what debonair Jimmy Dc- 
maret recalls is the outfit he wore every time he won. "You 
should have seen me during the first round in 1940." he says. 
"I missed the 15ih green, and my ball went into the pond. I 
removed my rcd-and-bluc suede shoes, rolled my chartreuse 
slacks up to my knees, stepped into two feet of water and 
hit the ball onto the green." 

Jimmy Dcmarct dresses more quietly now, Byron Nelson 
can't beat Ben Hogan, and Gene Sarazen docs not taunt 
Craig Wood. But they all still come to Augusta. "Here." 
says Hogan, "we can gel together and we can reminisce.” 
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T lif/irsi Hvosonwoff the lee at the Maners utways inch/Jes larian-iopped 
Frethtie McLeod, and the sight of the 82-year‘old 1908 US. Open win- 
ner swinging in the Georgia morning has come to typify Augusta's traditions. 


1/ with McLeod is Jock Hutchison {right), fellow Scotsman, former 
^ PGA and British Open champion and a man who. at 80, still putts well 
enough to draw oohs of awe from the early-rising gallery that follows him. 





^run’ lyood. rtmier-up in the first two Sfasters, claimed "it takes a 
pretty good guy to be second best." Finally, in 1941. he rediscov~ 
ered hi\ pulling stroke— not the one above— and triumphed at Augusta. 




G fne Sarazen, ever^splendid in plus fours, cosi H’ood the 1935 Mas- 
ters. Wood H'oj accepting congratulations before movie cameras 
when Sarazen doiible-eagled 15, came on to lie and won the playoff. 



R alph Culdahl, Masters champion in 1939, slowed play by slop- 
ping often to comb his hair. "That is how I steadied my 
nerves," he says. Sow, with no victory worries, he wears a cap. 




B vron Selwn haa the look of an oU eagle now, hni It M o.t eaglex he 
used to shoot at Augusta. In one ll-hote stretch in a playoff against 
Hogan, Sehon gaineil five strokes. Ben hod playeii the holes one under par. 


J immy Demarel, winner of three Masters, has said, "if you're 
going to be in the limelight, dress for it." He won in .salmon pink, in 
chartreuse and brown, and once— on a glorious Easter— in canary yellow. 
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The Man Who Casts the Longest Shadow 


BY ALFRED WRIGHT 

Looking back across the valleys of 10, 
20 and 30 years and warming oneself in 
the glow of memories, it seems that of 
all the dramatic figures who have agi- 
tated the peaceful Augusta countryside 
at Masters time, it is the Hawk on the 
opposite page who is remembered best. 
Actually, Ben Hogan only won the tour- 
nament twice, as contrasted with three 
victories for his friend Jimmy Demaret 
and three for Sam Snead, his closest 
rivuf in ihc postwar decade. Of course, 
Arnold Palmer, this year’s defending 
champion, has won it four times, and 
that is certainly one of the immense ac- 
complishments of golf, but Palmer is a 
now figure, a man of these limes. You 
do not include him when you start a sen- 
tence. “1 remember when . . . .” And 
even in his overwhelming triumph last 
year. Palmer was still two strokes shy of 
Hogan’s 1953 tournament record of 70- 
69-66-69 — 274, which is 14 strokes under 
par on the grudging Masters course. 

Ben Hogan’s years of victory were 
not so many, once you think back on it. 
They began in 1940 and ended in 1953 
—a mere 14 years — but during that pe- 
riod he won every major championship 
available to a professional. He took the 
U.S. Open four times, the British Open 
the only lime he played in it and the 
PCiA twice. In his last great competitive 
year, 1953, he won the U.S. and British 
Opens and the Masters, three-quarters 
of what is now considered the Grand 
Slam of professional golf. Since then he 
has finished on top only once — winning 
the Colonial National Invitation on his 
home course in 1959. 

It is a full decade now since the Hogan 
era ended, but the stimulation and chill 


attraction of the man refuse to recede. 
So intense was the aura of awe which 
grew around him that time has failed to 
dispel it. He was the Hawk then, the 
Ice Man and, as far as the public is 
concerned, he is the Hawk today. “Hi 
there. Byron.’’ the people will shout. 
“Where’s your pink shoes. Jimmy?’’ they 
will call. And then they see him. and they 
whisper. “It’s Hogan.” 

Today Ben Hogan is a balding busi- 
nessman living in his home town of Fort 
Worth and devoting much of his time 
Jo running the Ben }logan Company, a 
leading manufacturer of golf equipment. 

I le still plays golf seriously and for pleas- 
ure. which to Hogan arc one and the 
same thing, and last year he took part 
in four tournaments — the Masters, the 
Colonial National, the PGA and the 
Carling World Open. He finished in ties 
for ninth, fourth, ninth and fourth, in 
order of appearance. Considering the 
fact that he can no longer putt with any 
confidence or authority and that he has 
so little opportunity to hone his game to 
a competitive edge, it was an extraordi- 
nary performance for a man of 51 or 52 
years. (And consider this impractical 
thought, too: if he had entered the 30 
biggest tournaments last year and kept 
finishing ninth and fourth he would have 
won S84,244 and been fifth on the mon- 
ey winners' list.) The way he played was 
so precise, so pure and so intelligent that 
by the end of 1964 the pros had revived 
the durable cliche that “from tee to 
green. Ben Hogan can still hit the ball 
better than any man alive.” 

The touring pros arc fascinated by 
Hogan. They talk about him a lot, as if 
he were some combination of natural 
and supernatural phenomena — a strange 
cross between Mount Rushmore and the 


Headless Horseman. His accomplish- 
ments and attitudes made him a legend 
of the game, but his peers help perpet- 
uate the legend. At his peak he was a 
fearsome specter in the minds of the oth- 
er players as he marched impassively 
along the fairways, staring ahead with 
that grim half-smile on his face. Tour- 
nament leaders carried but one thought 
in their minds: How is Hogan doing? 
The thought alone was frequently enough 
to undo their composure. He was so thor- 
oughly enveloped in the caul of his con- 
centraiion that he seidom spoke. There 
was a standard joke along the tourna- 
ment route; “Hogan was real talkative 
out there today.” 

“What did he say?" 

“He said, ’You’re away.’ ” 

The Hogan stories always portray the 
relentless Hawk, never satisfied with 
victory alone but pressing toward some 
unattainable perfection. Jimmy Dema- 
ret, who was probably as close to I logan 
as any man during the days when Ben 
was working his way to the top, tells of 
the time many years ago when Hogan 
had completed a round in a tournament 
at Oak Hill in Rochester that included 
eight birdies. His score was 66. which 
put him well in the lead. Demaret had 
been paired with Hogan that day. and 
they had played early enough to finish 
in time for lunch. They had a sandwich 
and a beer together, and then Demaret 
whiled away the afternoon in the locker 
room with some of the other golfers. 
Hogan, meanwhile, had gone to the 
practice tee. Demaret left the club as 
it was getting dark, and he discovered 
Hogan still practicing. “My God, Ben.” 
he said, "you had eight birdies out there 
today. What more do you want?” 

“There is no reason that you should 

continued 


B ’l Hogan slaiith on Aiigtara’.^ 18th before a hushed and .senlimenfal gallery. He had 
just received the day's biggest ovation as he walked .slowly onto the green, visibly tired and 
.seemingly emotionless but in with a .sound first-round 7J on his way to a ninth-place finish. 
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not birilie everv hole,” Mot’an ans\^cred. 

Having been born near fort Worth 
and raised there. Hugan is a complete 
Westcrrtcr. In the tradition of the West 
— the real West, that is. not the hig-city 
VS'est — his speech is spare to the point of 
brusquencss. and this laconieisnt gives 
many of the stories about Hogan their 
special quality. One of his close friends 
said recenllv : "Hen h.id to make it in life 
the hard way. and he learned not to 
waste anything- including words. If you 
ask him would he like to go fishing w iih 
you and he can't do it. all he says is no. 
He’s not being rude. He just di>esn'l see 
any need for explanations.” 

In a long-ago tournament Claude 
Harmon, a man who much admires Ho- 
gan. was paired with Dr. Cary Middle- 
co/r. then one of ffogan's two or three 
closest competitors. When he saw Ho- 
gan in the locker room after the round 
Harmon said. ■'Ben. I'm going to have 
to do something about the Dtve. The 
poor gu\ ju.st can't get the ball out of 
(he bunkers, fm going to have to give 
him a lesson in how to hit a sand shot." 

There was silence for a moment, and 
(hen a dead-serious Hogan siiid, "Leave 
him alone." 

In 1950. the year after his nearly fatal 
automobile accident. Hogitn's first tour- 
nament was the Los .Angeles Open. He 
was sitting in the clubhouse with an ap- 
parettt victory, but .Sam Snead btrdied 
four of the last nine holes to catch him. 
and Snead then took some of the drama 
out of Ben's almost superhuman recov- 
ery by beating him decisivels in the play- 
off. A few months later Hogan decided 
to play in the (ireenbrier tournament at 
Snead's home ei'urse in White Sulphur 
Springs, W, Va.. an event that Sam has 
rarely permiued anyone else to win, 
Hogan shot the four lowest scores of his 
tournament career, f>4 M 65 66, to set 
a (ireenbrier record and tie (he PCiA 
four-round record of 259. Snead, in sec- 
ond place, was a humbling 10 strokes 
back. 

When, three weeks later. Snead won 
the Colonial National, a reporter found 
Bcj> sluntjvd diseon.solatcly in the Icxrker 
room, staring at hisshvK-s. “W eil. Ben.” 
he said. "1 guess Sam did to you on your 
home course what you did to him on 
his." 

Hogan gave him a hard, 64 64 65 -66 
look. "Not quite." he said. 

One reason for Hogan's abbreviated 
speech, especially with the press, is that 
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he has long maintained (and believed) 
that it was not what he said (hat mat- 
tered. hut what he did on a golf course. 
He has always hated stupid questions, 
especially from reporters who have not 
followed his round, hut he will go on at 
length about a certain shot if you hap- 
pen to have seen it. He wiil also talk 
at some of the very times when his repu- 
tation would lead you to think he would 
Ivc most quiet. 

W hile out on the course shooting the 
67 at Oakland Hills that won him the 
1951 L.S. Open —often called the great- 
est round ever played Hogan began 
wondering aloud why people ever watch 
golf tournaments. They have to walk so 
far and it's so hard to see. he said. He 
could not understand what they found 
so interesting. "They enjoy watching 
golfshois hit this wcM," a L'SCiA olTicial 
who was walking with him told him. 
"Ves." said Ben. as they moved up the 
fairway, "I guess it di>es take some skill." 

A 

A mnd there was the time at the 1955 
U.S. Open when he is said to have done 
a most uncharacteristic thing. He walked 
otT the 72nd green with what seemed to 
be a certain victory, an unprecedented 
fifth Open win lor him. and as he was 
being congratulated he handed his golf 
ball to a L'SCiA official. "This is for 
<»o(f House," he s;\id. referring to the 
USCiA museum. Thai was the day un- 
known Jack l leck came through the 
dark to tic Hogan and then won the 
next day's playoff in a shallering upset. 

Much of (he Hogan mystique— the 
portrait of the silent, dour loner - de- 
veloped after hi.s accident in 1949. The 
accidenl is still so fresh in the minds of 
(he middle-aged that it Is difficuft to real- 
ize a whole generation of golfers and 
sports fans has grow n up that is unaw are 
of it. Hogan had completed the first 
weeks of the winter tour, losing a play- 
off to Demarel in PluTcnix. and he was 
driving home to furl V\'orth with his 
wife, Valerie. They had just passed 
through the crossroads town of Nan 
Ihirn and had almost reached the crest 
of one of those gradual Texas inclines 
when a Cireyhound bus came over the 
lull on the wrong siile of the road and 
smashed head on into their Cadillac 
sedan. Ben threw himself in front of 
Valerie. fJe was so badly injured th.it it 
was not so much a question of whether 
he would pl.iy golf again as whether he 
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would live. Eleven months later, limp- 
ing and with his healing legs still in 
bandages, he was playing in the l,os 
Angeles Open that Snead took away 
from him. 

Before the accident Hogan had never 
been a particularly austere character to 
the pros with whom he competed from 
week to week. Certainly he was more 
serious-minded and dedicated than most 
of them and he practiced a thousand 
times harder in an era when the art of 
practicing was just beginning to catch 
on. but he was also one of them. He en- 
joyed thcplcasaruricsof the locker room, 
a good drink or two at the end of the 
day. and he liked to eat well — when 
he had the money. 

hollowing the accident, Hogan could 
no longer permit himself the luxury of 
the evening conviviality. He had to hus- 
band all his strength, and he hud to 
nurse his aching legs. After u round of 
golf he and Valerie would go back to 
(heir hotel room, usually eating there 
alone. By now a new generation of golf- 
ers was joining the tour, and they, of 
course, had not known Ben in his bland- 
er days. They never got to know him. 

On the practice tee. where much of 
the socializing goes on among tourna- 
ment players, Hogan was and is all busi- 
ness. He never hits a practice shot with- 
out a purpose, and he has no time or 
use for the casual conversations and ex- 
perimentations that are part of the gen- 
eral hobnobbing that takes place among 
the pros. 

But 1 iogan actually is not a true toner. 
He has always liked to be with people 
who are amusing and have the gift of 
laughter, even though he himself is a 
listener rather than a talker. Dcmaret. 
one of the most gregarious of pro golf- 
ers. has always been a favorite of Ben’s, 
and so has Tommy Bolt, who is as dif- 
ferent from Hogan as Li'l Abner is from 
Hamlet. When Ben was lying helpless 
in the hospital after his accident. Dc- 
maret visited him. “Gee, Ben," Dcmaret 
said, "if I'd known you were going to 
be so upset that you would take on a 
Greyhound bus. 1 would have let you 
win the playoff in Phoenix." Ben en- 
joyed that. 

It is only natural that with the grim 
necessity for victory no longer compel- 
ling him, Hogan has mellowed. Even so, 
it sometimes seems as if an invisible cali- 
per is measuring the precision of his ev- 
ery act. Whether it is for business or 
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sport, he dresses impeccably in clothes 
of perfect fit and taste. He says what he 
means, and he docs what he says. He 
knows where he is going, literally and 
figuratively. He is no man’s man but his 
own. a fact that is abundantly clear to 
anyone who has been examined by his 
unblinking blue eyes. 

1 n recent years I logan has found much 
of his companionship in the kind of so- 
ciety to which his achievements and 
earnings have quite logically led him. 
with the prominent and prosperous cit- 
izens of Fort Worth and certain other 
cities to which his business and pleasure 
regularly take him. As a child he hud 
been forced to make it on his own. His 
father died when he was 9. and his moth- 
er brought him and his older sister and 
brother to Fort Worth, where they lived 
in a rather poor section on the cast side 
of town. Ben sold newspapers until he 
discovered he could make more money 
as a caddie. When he was eventually able 
to afford it, he and Valerie rented an 
apartment in the fashionable western 
part of the city. Later they bought a 
home there, and within the past few 
years they have built what Hogan de- 
scribes asa "French” house in suburban 
Fort Worth. 

As befits the wife of one of the city’s 
leading businessmen and its most fa- 
mous celebrity. Valeric is active on com- 
mittees for local charities. Together 
the Hogans enjoy their position, their 
friends and success. If Ben’s public had 
seen him throw sugar on the floor and 
go into a soft-shoe act at a large Fort 
Worth affair one night they would surely 
know that he has lost some of his reserve. 
Ben belongs to Shady Oaks, the most 
posh of Fort Worth golf clubs, although 
he used to play mainly at Colonial, 
which is considerably larger and less ex- 
clusive. Both courses were built by Mar- 
vin Leonard, who ranks among the rich- 
cstof Fort Worth's oil millionaires. Leon- 
ard was one of Ben’s early backers. He 
has advised Ben for many years, and 
he helped him organize the Ben Hogan 
Company when Ben decided that he was 
ready to give up tournament golf and 
start a business that would take him 
through life. 

Most mornings when Hogan is in Fort 
Worth he is down at his plant, where he 
occupies a large office meticulously furn- 
ished with handsome and functional an- 
tiques. some fine old golf prints and sev- 
eral pictures of himself with President 
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Eisenhower. Since he and Valerie be- 
came engrossed in furnishing ihcir new 
house Ben has taken an interest in an- 
tiques, and it is characteristic of him 
that he refuses to put anything into the 
office that is not exactly what is right 
and appropriate. 

Hogan has said that his name is the 
most valuable thing he owns. Ben has 
protected it Jealously throughout his 
life, so that now, in his middle age, it is 
one of the most prized assets in the world 
of golf. The name Ben Hogan on the 
golf equipment that Ben's company 
manufactures is its warranty of quality. 
When the first Hogan clubs came out 
of the factory in 1954 Ben looked them 
over and decided they were just not good 
enough to carry his name. He ordered 
them junked. One of his original back- 
ers. a man who owned 2S*'o of the com- 
pany, balked at this expensive decision, 
so Ben immediately borrowed money 
and bought him out. The company lost 
some S80.000 because of Hogan’s in- 
sistence on destroying the clubs, but 
there was never afterward any question 
in the minds of either the public or the 
golfing profession that Hogan was will- 
ing to put his reputation behind Hogan 
clubs. 

*'^Ahejobof president of the Ben Hogan 
Company has not always been an un- 
remitting joy to Ben. There were union 
troubles that once drove him to threaten 
to close down completely. In I960 own- 
ership of his company was acquired by 
American Machine and Foundry, then 
at the peak of its boom in sports-equip- 
ment manufacturing. It appeared at the 
time to be a deal that would produce 
a handsome capital-gains benefit and 
lifetime security for the Hogans, but 
AMF stock has since dropped consider- 
ably. Nonetheless, Ben’s share of AMF 
amounts to a comfortable nest egg, and 
he receives a handsome salary as presi- 
dent of the Ben Hogan Company, which 
has been grow ing steadily. 

There is not a machine in this complex 
factory that he does not know as inti- 
mately as his own driver. His biggest 
problem is the constant change of mod- 
els. Planned obsolescence must be built 
into golf clubs — like Detroit automo- 
biles — in order to get new models into 
the pro shops around the country each 
year. All the large manufacturers do this, 
and Hogan has no choice but to follow 


suit. This demands subtle changes in 
club design, and only Hogan has the 
authority to pass on such style changes. 
No club leaves the plant that fails to 
meet the rigid standards Ben has set. 

Perfection and quality are the words 
that receive the strongest emphasis in 
Hogan’s conversation. Separately and 
together, they are the holy grail of his 
long pilgrimage from obscurity. When 
he speaks of the golf clubs he is making, 
the word he most often uses is quality. 
He says that they are the best line of 
clubs available, and it is obvious that he 
believes this. 

Yet he is constantly tinkering and ex- 
perimenting with them, searching for 
new ways to improve and simplify both 
the clubs themselves and the manufac- 
turing techniques. For example, he so 
far refuses to go along with the trend 
to eliminate the screws from the faces 
ofwoodclubs, because he cannot find an 
adhesive he feels is strong enough to 
replace them. But he is looking hard for 
one, and recently, when he met the presi- 
dent of Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing at the Crosby tournament in 
Pebble Beach, they were soon having an 
animated conversation on the subject 
of adhesives. 

If Hogan is searching for perfect clubs, 
he is also looking for a faultless place to 
use them. “I think it would now be 
possible to build the perfect golfcourse,” 
he said one noon at Shady Oaks. “First 
of all," he explained, taking out a pencil 
and drawing on the paper napkin in 
front of him, “there are only three kinds 
of greens. One is shaped like a figure 
eight. One is shaped like an L. One is 
just a simple I. [Hogan drew each of 
them on the napkin as he talked.] Now, 
you can put bunkers in here and here 
and here. Then it is just a question of 
which direction you approach the green 
from.” Hogan drew arrows delineating 
the possibilities with each type of 
green and went on to show how these 
greens could be adapted to various types 
of golf holes. 

It happens that Hogan has his perfect 
golf course in mind for the noi-too- 
distani future. On a plot of several hun- 
dred acres a few miles southwest of 
Houston he is planning to set up an 
exclusive new golf club in partnership 
with friends of his who live in that city. 
Dick Wilson, the eminent golf archi- 
tect whom Hogan considers to be the 
best, will do the actual designing, but 
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Chart your course to pleasure 


On the water or on the town, you'll enjoy 
your pipe more with Holiday. And so will 
everybody else! Holiday’s famous aroma 
is welcome anywhere. At home. At the 
office. At parties. Let us introduce you to 
this distinguished get together of five fia- 
vorful tobaccos. For free sample, jot name, 
address on n post card. 

Mail it to Holiday. Box 
3-AC. Richmond. Va. 

i arus & Brother Company. Inc.. Richmond, Va. 
l ine Tobacco PtOducis Since 1877 
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Which 
is the 
Guest of 
ALBERT 
PICK? 

The smiling one,* of course. He — and 
she — stay at Albert Pick Hotels and 
Motels, because they like being treated as 
real people, and they appreciate getting 
good food, good service and good 
value for their travel dollars. 




rw QU)CK-P1CK 
conlirmslion of rcMrvatlons 
citl any Albert PIcli Hotel/Motel, 
reservation office, 
or your travel agent. 


Your travel dollars will go further too, once you 
become a guest of Albert Pick. Our family of hotels 
and motels stretches from New York City to Colorado 
Springs, Montreal to .Miami Beach. Try us. 

PICK HOTELS; Birmingham. 'Chicago/Cleveland/ Columbus. 0-/0elroit,' 
Flint, Mich. I Minneapolis ! New York (Belmont Plata) / Pitlsburgh / 
St. Louis / South Send / Toledo i tVishinglon, O.C. / Youngstown / 
Canada: Montreal (Windsor) / Toronto (Lord Simeoe). 

ALBERT PICK MOTELS: Chattanooga / Chicago (Weller's Motor Lodge)/ 
Coloredo Springs / Columbus. 0. (Nationwide Inn) / E. Lansing, Mich. / 
Harrisburg. Pa. (Nationwide Inn) /Houston (Roman Inn) / Huntsville. 
Ala. / Louisville ’ Miami Beach / Minnaapolis (Biltmore Motor Hotel)/ 
Mobile. All. / Montgomery ' Nashville / Natchet. Miss. Rockford, III./ 
SI. Louis / Tallahassee (Driftwood Motel) / Tone Hiute. Ind. 
RESERVATION OFFICES: Atlanta Boston / Chicago / Los Angeles /Mil- 
waukee, New York philedelphie.'San Francisco,' Seatile/Washington, D.C. 


Latest to join the 
Albert Pick family are 
Houston, Texas 
The Roman Inn 
Minneapolis (Edina), Minn. 

Biltmore Motor Hotel 
Springfield, Mo. 

Lamplighter Motor Hotel 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Driftwood Motel 
CANADA: 

Montreal, Que. 

Windsor Hotel 
Toronto, Ont 
Lord Simeoe Hotel 


Pick Hotels Corporation ■ 20 North Wacker Drive • Chicago. Illinois 60606 • Albert Pick. Jr., President 


ONE GIFT 


THE UNITED WAY 


works many wonders 


Hogan will work with him. Presumably, 
the ultimate in Ss and l.'s and I's arc 
going to be seen there before many years 
have passed. 

.•\s for the perfect golf .swing, Hogan 
has reached that philosophic age when 
he can accept the fact that there arc 
certain things he will iie\er sec in his 
lifetime, and this is one of them. He 
will even concede that there may possi* 
bly be no such thing. But. as he wrote 
in his dclinilivc book on technique. The 
Modern TuiuUimenluls of (Jolf. "Every 
year wc learn a little more. Each new 
chunk of valid knowledge paves the way 
to greater knowledge." It is Hogan's 
theory now that every new generation 
of golfers is an improvement on its pred- 
ecessor, for the uncomplicated reason 
that all of the lessons of the past make 
it possible to learn more at an earlier 
age. 

"Someday," Hogan claims, "it may 
even be possible to construct some kind 
of machine that will .swing a golf club 
as well as it can possibly be done. They 
could take movies of this machine in 
action from various angles, and \oung 
kids could watch it and learn to imitate 
it. Children have a great knack for imi- 
laling, so if they watched the movies 
when they were young enough they 
could follow ihe swing pretty closely 
as they practiced. Thai is probably as 
close to (he perfect swing as it would be 
possible for human beings to get." 

In the late winter of each year Ben 
and Valerie Hogan go to Palm Beach, 
where Ben begins preparing for hi.s first 
tournament appearance of the season 
- the Masters. This had (-(een an unsary- 
ing custom for 15 years, and it began 
because of his admiration and afTeciion 
for The Seminole Ciolf Club, which he 
considers the equal of any in the world, 
both in design and condition. 

Supersocial Palm Beach may not seem 
the place for a man like Ben Hogan to 
find friends, but he has found them 
there. Claude Harmon was the pro at 
Seminole when Hogan first started going 
to Palm Beach. He was succeeded by 
Henry Picard, the current pro, who was 
a staunch friend of Ben's in his very early 
days of tournament golf. Tlic maitre de 
golf A\ the club and the man who is large- 
ly responsible for the excellence of the 
course, is Chris Dunphy, an old com- 
panion of Ben's. One year Ben and Val- 
erie spent their holiday at Dunphy 's 
house, where the Duke and Duchess of 
i-onllnueJ 
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Norelco rotary blades 


New pop-up trimmer 

Trimt 


Floating heads 


cleaning 

fot lasler, 

«»si»r clcarv-uos 
liter iheving 


Has a smart new shape. 

comes in a slim all-new metal travel case 


35 percent closer shaves 

ISeM Nweico Microgroove heetfs 
now grooved 35 sercent Ihcnner - 
Oicng wi'itkers 35 percent 
cioiertoWKJe^ fO' 


Voltage selector 

a^t in UOrZJOMapler 


On/off switch 

Metps keeo 

new Norelco vnever 

•^stenuytiendy 


New coil cord 

Again, tor more 


Neini Norelco Speedshaver 
is a better way 
to shave 

because it has more 
shaving features 
than any other shaver. 


This Norelco Speedshaver is totally new. Should shaves. More comfortable shaves. Smoother shaves, 
you buy it just because it’s new? No. Take a good More convenient shaves. Shaves in foreign lands, 
look at all those shaving features up there. Then buy In short, buy it for a better way to shave. Isn’t that 
this new Norelco shaver for closer shaves. Neater what you've been looking for? 


WoHd'A Urgeit-Sdlling 
shavarmod*!. « 

Popular price Norelco 'Flip-Top' m 
Speedshayer* 20. On/off switch, 
flip-top cleaning, rotary blades. 


^ore/c 


Shaves anywhere -* Noralco 
Cordless Speedshaver 20C. 

Uses ordinary penlight batteries 
Zipper case with mirror. Rotary 
blades. Surprisingly inexpensive. e'lWSNonn American Pniiipe Company, inc.. loo Uti a; 


The Comfort Shave 
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Palm Beach Company yount; men’s suits ui a handsome poplin ol 
polj^^ter and Zanirel TO(t raj on from Burlington Mens Wear. Fortrel kee 
on the Hawless lines, all <lay long. Suit is trimly tailored in natural shoulder 
styling. Available in Junior, Prep & Alumni sizes. About $28, SJll and $40.* 
Colors: Navy, black, bone, light and dark olive. -M fine stores everywhere. 

‘Pi CO high»f .n ih* Wc'.l 


Fortrel 

the fiber that sustains the luxury 
of this poplin suit 


W indsor arc frcguenl guests. /\noihcr of 
the wealthy Palm Beach gentry wliom 
Ben and Valeric ha\e visited is George 
C'i*leman. a man who has long been a 
patron of athletes. I inalK. there was 
the late Paul Shields, a prominent New 
York iinestnieni banker who was. for 
many years before his death, both busi- 
ness adviser and loyal friend to ilogan. 

-Vinong these people Ilogan feels com- 
fortable and free of pressure, for they 
want nothing of him. They all like to 
play golf for amiable sums, and their 
banter both on and off the course is ihc 
kind of relaxed verbal sparring that puis 
Ben at liis ease. "The grass is so long on 
those greens t might us well practice on 
a public course." Hogan told Diinphy 
a couple of weeks ago, "If you didn't 
take so much time to putt, the grass 
wouldn't gel that long." answered Dun- 
phy. Several years ago Shields and Ho 
g.in were practicing on the pulling green 
one aflcrnv'on when some members on 
the cluhhouse porch called down. “Hi. 
Ben." Hogan turned and waved with a 
friendly smile. Shields watched tins sour- 
ly and said. "I ook at liim all [vcrsonal- 
ily. He'd have never done that before 
he was selling golf clubs.'' 

I xcepi for Harmon or Picard or one 
of the young assistant pros, the only per- 
son at Seminole who was ever able to 
give Hogan a real match on the course 
was Bobby Sweeney, the former British 
Amateur champion, who is now living 
abroad. But Hogan, one of the most 
demanding of tirst-iee lawyers, always 
manages to work out some good bets 
with Dunphy and Coleman and the oth- 
ers. Until quite recently he would play 
every shot during these games with the 
same care and consideration he gave to 
a tournament, often walking ahead to 
the green to observe a pin placement or 
study the terrain before hitting an ap- 
proach. Dunphy kidded him about this 
once, and Hogan replied. "If I didn't do 
it here. I niiglil get out of the habit and 
forget to do it in (he Master-..'' 

lTet|iienlIy the group Hogan is play- 
ing with will stop the match and make 
side bets on a particularly tricky hunker 
shot, and they usually wind up the match 
with extra bets on sand shots out of the 
bunker alongside the 18th green. l)un- 
pliy . who prides himself on his sand play, 
says. “I've driven a lot of guys out of 
thai bunker at the 18th but I've never 
driven Ben out. I here isn't a greater 
sand player in golf." 


Fortrel. ..a <^ contemporary fiber 
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is another. 


And another. And another. The secret’s in the flexible, cushioned construction. The sole has been 
specially treated to flex with every step you take. It "gives" as you walk. And gives you a refreshingly 
light and comfortable feeling. But that's not all. Mansfield Townaires give you the unique Archsaver 
construction that supports your feet sturdily. Day after day after day. Yes, there's good news built 

.t mansfield townaires 

by the makers of Bostonians 




hiy her car-inrc le.'‘Son\ jri‘ 


Jack Sliirliit vutki 


Why Sue Martin’s driving lesson begins with her Mobil dealer 


low Energy High Energy 



What is High Energ/ Gasolins? 
Mob-i takes straight-iun gasoline 
-the basic product all ref'ners 
start w.th— and further refines it 
so that light low-energy atom 
groups aro replaced by huskier, 
high energy atom groups 7he re- 
sult IS more power more power 
for hills for passing end lor the 
economy of long murage 




Premium 


and Mobil Premium . . . High Energy Gasoline. 


Pretty soon now Sue will be on her own in the family 
car. (Learning how to drive is one of the w'onderful 
things about growing up. ) 

Naturally, her dad does everything he can to make 
sure she’s never stuck with a car that won’t start, or 
breaks down on the road, or falters when an emer- 
gency calls for a bit of extra power. 

That’s why their Mobil station was one of their 
first stops. Mr. Martin knows he can depend on his 
trained Mobil dealer to help keep his car in top run- 
ning condition, and on Mobil Premium... High 


Energy Gasoline for good all-round performance. 
Their Mobil dealer does a lot for their car. Here’s 
what he did this time: 

• Checked and filled the battery 

• Checked the oil level and the lire pressure 

• Filled the tank with Mobil Premium... High Energy 
Gasoline 

• Charged it on their Mobil Credit Card. 

Mobil dealer service may be the one important driv- 
ing lesson you’ve never had. But it’s one you’re never 
really too young or too old to learn. Why not see 
>our .Mobil dealer tixlay? 


For good advice... 
and jtood products 
...depend on 
your .Nlohil dealer 



Rlrndrd Whiskey 86 Proof • 37* Straight Whiskies 4 Years or More Old • 6253*’ i, 
Grain Neutral Spirits • Glcntnorc Distilleries Co., LouisviJlr-Owensboro, Ky. 



Old Tlioinpsoii is the quiet blend. Surprisingly light, satisfyingly smooth. Exclusive 
wed-in-the-wood blending is your assurance that every mellow sip of Old Thompson 
— mixed or straight — will meet you and your ^xy yw .I T)C /''VAT 

guests with quiet good taste, wed in tliewood vyijly 1 livylVll 


The 
Quiet 
Blend 
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Take hold. Take stock. Maybe it’s poor foot support. Now take Neolite 
Flex golf soles. Light. Firm supporting. Greatest flexibility for walking 
comfort. Dampproof (won't crack, curl, or warp). And this all goes to help 
you hit a better ball. Get a real grip on yourself. Get NEOLITE Flex golf 
soles. Goodyear Shoe Products, P.O. Box 9154, Akron, Ohio 44305. 

Look for NEOLITE^ Flex soles on these quality golf shoes. Bass • Bates • Belleville Sport Snoes 
Ben Hogan • Bondshire • Bostonian • Foot-So-Port • Holland • Mansfield • Portage « Roblee 
Russell • Shaw • Tee Mates By Dexter • Wall Streeter • Weyenperg • Wilson. 


itogan usually goes oul to Seminole in 
the morning and practices before lunch, 
picking a spot on the course where he 
can hit shots either into the wind or 
with the wind blowing from the right. 
He refuses to practice with the wind 
from the left because it demands a hook, 
and he detests a hook, t He tmee ordered 
a tree chopped down on C olonial's 15th 
hole because it forced a hooked tee shot. ) 
Until he revised his swing in 1947, Ho- 
gan had hooked most of his shots, but 
he has long attributed his later success 
to the built-in fade he devised for him- 
self. a technique that became known as 
Hogan's secret. 

After playing 18 holes at Seminole. 
Hogan may practice some more or go to 
the putting green. To Hogan, practice 
can be as enjoyable as an actual round. 
He once said. “I just like to go out and 
hit balls. I enjoy being out there with 
the golf club m my hand, whether I'm 
practicing or playing, I experiment all 
the time with something, and sometimes 
I gel my game so messed up I have to 
put It all together again." 

After the long winter layoff, when the 
demands of his business make it impos- 
sible for Hogan to keep his game in 
shape. Ben feels it takes him at least two 
months to start playing the way he likes. 

' Hell." he says, “you never have your 
game the way you really want it. but 
when it comes time to play in a tourna- 
ment you just take what you've got and 
go out and play." 

Maybe so, but those who know him 
best insist it has been years since he en- 
tered a tournament while his game was 
ragged. “Thai is the difference between 
Ben and most of us." Demarel explains, 
"Lots of limes I'll go to a tournament 
just to play in it and have some fun, and 
others w’ll do the same, but not Ben. 
Ben doesn't play unless he is ready." 

Assuming Hogan judges himself ready, 
and he surely will be, he will be pulling 
in his 2.Vd appearance ai the Masters 
next week. Those who are fortunate 
enough to watch him will see shots exe- 
cuted as no other living man can do 
them, They should savor the sight. After 
playing the second round with Hogan 
at the Masters last year. Dave Marr. 
himself a purist of the swing but of a 
later time, said something of Ben Ho- 
gjin's golf that could he applied to every 
facet of this rare man. "Hogan plays 
one game." said Marr, “and the rest of 
us play another," END 


(Or have your local shoe repair shop resole your 
regular shoes with NEOLITE Flex golf soles.) 
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SKCCDr « LONG 


T ao hundred feel below the summit 
the three men ow the hrsi rope Big 
Jim. Bob and The Bear - stopped on the 
final steep snow ridge and changed po- 
sitions. The smallest bundle of the ihree. 
niunied to plump anonymity in a quilted 
goosc-dow n jacket, his si/e y>/i feet enor- 
mous in black Korean bools spiked with 
10-point crampons, his face hidden be- 
hind snow goggles, look the lead posi- 
tion on the llO-fool n>lon rope. 

Me synchronized his breathing as he 
had been instructed, with a slovs. steads 
"rest ’ step, in which the knee of the 
trailing leg is locked to take the weight off 
tired muscles, and moved up alone 


lo a .summit believed to be more lhan 
U.tKW feet high. Me was the first man 
ever to stand atop the superb peak that 
Canada had named for his dead brother. 
Me lotik off his goggles to look out upon 
a vast panoraina of granite tyrannosaur 
teeth extending in all directions across 
the roof of the Yukon as far as the eve 
could sec. and he stc*od very still for one 
private moment. Then, as James (Big 
Jim) SShitiuker and Barry (The Bear) 
Prather, both veterans of the L.S. loer- 
cst expediiion. watched and an aerial 
armada of photographers’ planes circled 
overhead. Senator Robert I . Kennedy 
planted a family memorial Mag. He also 


placed in a cache in the snow a copy 
of President Kennedy’s inauguration 
speech, which was tightly wound in a 
metal cylinder of the type used for 
niountaintop registers, and three PT- 
boat tic clasps. Thus ended the climb of 
an obscure peak which hud slutted in 
secrecy in Washington and evolved into 
the biggest story in >ukon Territory 
since the cremation of Sam McCce. 

The climb had its beginnings on Ihe 
anniversary of President Kennedy's as- 
sassination. when the Canadian House 
of Commons named for Kennedy a ledge 
on the shoulder of Mount Logan under 
the impression that it was a true peak. 
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INTO THIS? 

Bobby Kennedy climbs to the top of • 14,000>foot Yukon mountain, 
and then he comes down— to stay by DOLLY CONNELLY 
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THE FIRST MAN EVER TO SET FOOT ON THE EERIE SUMMIT OF MOUNT KENNEDY. BOBBY PREPARES TO PLANT THE FAMILY'S FLAG 


Old Mapniiiker Bradford Washburn, 
who first charted the little-known St. 
I'lias Range in 19.15, pointed out that 
there was no such unnamed peak in the 
vicinity, but to the south, near the junc- 
tion of the borders of .Maska. British Co- 
lumbia and Yukon Territory, there 
loomed a 14.000-footer that was all a 
mountain should be. a spectacular ice- 
hung granite slab rising upward from a 
S.OOO-foot plateau. 

Under the sptmsorship of the Boston 
Museum of Science and the National 
Geographic Society. Dr. Washburn set 
out to get an accurate survey of the en- 
tire region. f rom the scientilic view point. 


the first ascent of Mount Kennedy, until 
then the highest unclimbed {leak on the 
North American continent, was only 
one chore in the two-month production 
of the first definitive map of the area. 
Late March waschosen as the best climb- 
ing time because powder snow is deep 
and stable for the landing of aircraft, 
small crevasses are tilled in with drift, 
and avalanches are infrequent. 

Then a Mr. J. R. Williams signified his 
intention to join the finest climbers of 
the Pacific Northwest in this job. At Seat- 
tle's Recreation Lquipment, Inc. high- 
altitude gear made to Williams' measure- 
ments (five feet 10 inches, weight 160. 


•‘wiry as hell") piled up in a corner. 
There were an electric-blue quilted down 
jacket and trousers. Cruiser pack, ice a\. 
crampons, interlined snow boots and a 
suspiciously luvurious selection of freeze- 
lined delicacies — crab legs, chicken stew, 
strawberries By the time . I R W illiams 
reachedSeatlle-Tacoma. Airport last week 
to pick up his gear and head north, hun- 
dreds of people were milling through the 
terminal. The secret that Bobby Kennedy 
was about to climb a mountain was as 
well kept as news of a Beaile concert. 

On the Monday morning at White- 
horse. 143 miles from Mount Kennedy. 
Yukoners came out to greet Kennedy 
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wilh an enthusiasm unseen since Queen 
Elizabeth popped through in 1959. While 
taxi drivers, hotelmcn and bush pilots 
fattened on swarms of newsmen, the 
climbers and their gear were whisked 
up to a base camp at 9.000 feel on 
Cathedral Glacier by a Royal Canadi- 
an Air Force helicopter that “just hap- 
pened” to be in the area. 

The route to the summit, plotted but 
not climbed by Dr. Washburn 30 years 
before, was 10 miles long, w ilh a vertical 
rise of about 5,000 feet. A high camp 
was established at about 11.500 feet 
where the climbers would exchange trail 
snowshocs for crampons to be used on 
the dangerous ridge above, some of it 
pitched as much as 40'°. Whittaker, the 
leader of the climb, graded the route as 
“moderately difficult and heavily crev- 
assed." It wasn't Everest, but it was all 
the mountain that a 39-ycar-old neo- 
phyte with a psychological distaste for 
heights ought to be found on. no matter 
how “wiry” he is. 

The Senator was irrepressible. The 
climbers spent Monday night at base 
camp, and the next morning Kennedy 
was dialing to get going. “The hardest 
part of mountain climbing is getting out 
of camp." he grumbled through the ir- 
ritating ritual of making up packs and 
checking supplies. Inexperienced climb- 
ers rarely arc given tasks in camp, on the 
assumption that they need the lime to 
acclimate themselves. Not Kennedy. 

When the Senator discovered that he 
had been cut out of chores he trotted 
around asking. “Can I lend a hand?" 
and tinalty assumed the job of lugging 
pails of clean snow to melt for cooking 
and drinking. Kennedy used water to 
wash his face and brush his teeth; no- 
body told him that these niceties usually 
are dispensed with on a major climb. The 
Senator carried his own gear, taking 35 
pounds to the high camp, where the 
climbers spent Tuesday night. Topping 
his Cruiser pack was a three-foot pole 
and furled black picnnant that had been 
made for him especially to place on 
Mount Kennedy. It displayed the family 
coat of arms — three gold helmets against 
a black background wilh a border of 
maroon and silver. (The climbers eventu- 
allypersuadcd Bob to bring the flag back 
down with him. Violent winds at the 
summit would have shredded it within 
48 hours.) 

A full day was cut from the estimated 
climbing lime when it became quickly 


apparent to Whittaker, who was leading, 
and Prather, who was last on the three- 
man rope, that Kennedy could pick up 
mountaineering techniques cn route. He 
was shown how to self-arrest with an ice 
ax. to force him-self to breathe to the bot- 
tom of his lungs to get the maximum 
amount of oxygen, to toe into steep snow 
when going up and to move flat-footed 
on steep ice. driving in all points of his 
crampons. 

“You only had to show him a thing 
once." said Whittaker later. “We did 
not have to tell him not to lean in toward 
the mountain, the chief problem with 
novice climbers. He kept pcrtvendicular, 
kept his feet under him. Coming down 
around an exposed corner with a 6.000- 
foot drop immediately below him. he 
used a set line fixed to ice axes the way 
it should be used — as a hand line. Ski- 
ing has made him accustomed to steep 
snow — it doesn't scare him. And his 
boating experience has taught him how 
to handle rope," 

“He's pretty tough. If there had been 
a weak member in the party we would 
have been in trouble," said Prather, who 
slipped into hidden crevasses three times. 
Kennedy slipped once, with a startled 
“oof!" into the bottleneck of a curving 
crevasse that may have been hundreds of 
feet deep. He caught himself with his 
arms about chest-deep and scrambled 
out with a belay from above. 


A t one point in Wednesday's 4'/i-hour 
' climb to the summit. Kennedy halt- 
ed. assuming that there was no way up a 
45° rock wall ahead. He was astonished 
a moment later to sec Whittaker's long, 
lean legs moving steadily upward. “You 
can't climb that!” Kennedy called. He 
discovered that w ith a firm belay you can 
climb anyplace you can get a toehold. 

But his ropemates' chief problem was 
Kennedy's inclination to overlap, to 
push out ahead of the lead man on his 
rope. “He was wound up pretty tight, 
loo eager." said Whittaker, who discov- 
ered that the best way to hold Kennedy 
in the center of the rope was to set a fast- 
er pace than normal. 

Whittaker, having no desire to be the 
first man in history to take a U.S. Sen- 
ator up a mountain and not bring him 
down, had judiciously added special 
safeguards to the usual first-aid and 
emergency gear in his guide's pack: an 
Arctic sleeping bag good for 30° below 


zero in which to shroud an injured man, 
and a pulmonary-edema kit in case Ken- 
nedy suffered an unfavorable reaction to 
high altitudes. But all he really needed 
was a small Band-Aid. for Kennedy's 
only injury was a slight blister on one 
heel. 

Beautiful is a poor word for the first 
— and. most likely, the last — mountain 
to be climbed by Bob Kennedy. It is not 
a tough enough word, or grand enough, 
for Mount Kennedy is magnificent, w ith 
everything that a good peak should 
have. Corniced on its windblown sum- 
mit. it has bergsehrunds. gaping cre- 
vasses, avalanches pouring down glacial 
sidewalls, wind-packed deep powder, 
rix:k-hard glacial ice, terraced rock, ice 
wall breaks and a snowy wind plume 
boiling up over its ridges. The mountain 
proved both higher and tougher than 
anticipated — not the “easy (veak” en- 
visioned back in Washington. 

“The final sharp ridge looked a lot 
like Everest," said Whittaker. “While 
we were on it Bob wanted to look down 
the face on the left, thousands of feet of 
sheer drop. It was the kind of spot that 
sometimes freezes experienced climbers. 
He leaned on his ice ax and looked over 
for a while. If he felt any fear, he kept 
it to himself." 

The climbers spent an hour and a half 
on the summit, arrived back at base 
camp just before darkness and were 
flown down to Whitehorse the next 
morning. When Kennedy stepped out of 
the RCAF helicopter he looked bushed. 
The familiar expressive face, sad and 
wise like that of a city child who has 
gained too much knowledge loo young, 
was gaunt, sunburned, bearded and dir- 
ty. He expressed his gratitude to the 
Canadian people, hut he ’ ‘reserved opin- 
ion" on the subject of climbing large 
mountains. 

“I'd never go back up there again." 
he said. “I understand why climbers like 
it. They are a special breed of men. I'm 
mindful of the story General Maxwell 
Taylor tells of reviewing paratroopers 
during World War 1 1. Each man in turn 
said that he had become a paratrooix’r 
because he liked to jump. Finally Taylor 
told them, ‘I don’t like to jump, but I 
like to be wilh people who like to jump.' 
Well. I like to be with people who like 
to climb. But 1 don't want to climb 
again. It's not exactly a pleasant experi- 
ence. I kept thinking, 'How- did I get 
myself into this?' ” 

( iinlinitrd 
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^ How to choose (he suit style that does the most for your build 
^ How to be sure you get a proper fit— what to look for in the 3-way mirror 
^ How to be a crank on quality— the 7 trouble spots you should check 
^ How to judge tailoring and workmanship the way a professional does 
^ How to spot patterns, colors, fabrics that are setting the style for Spring 


Michaels-Stern , the 116-year- old clothiers of 
Rochester, N. Y., offers six pages of tips to help you 
get the clothes that suit you best. Turn page. — >• 




The Michaels-Stern Cinide to Soils, continued: 


How to choose the Spring suit style 

that does the most for your build 



Avfrayt-to-tall and hiisk> ; Stay aw ay 
from fuzzy fabrics— they're fatten- 
ing. Try smooth un-napped fabrics: 
sharkskins, whipcords, and tropical 
weaves (such as the Envoy tropical 
by Michacis-Stern show n above). Try 
a coat with little or no waist defini- 
tion. Wear side vents only if you're 
lucky enough to have a fairly flat seat. 


Short and stocky: Wear patterns with 
up-and-down designs, or solid col- 
ors (such as the dark blue Wonderon 
tropical suit by Michaels-Stern 
shown above). Steer clear of overly 
padded shoulders, broad lapels, tight- 
waisted jackets, horizontal designs, 
or tweedy fabrics— they just accentu- 
ate the negative. 



Average height, niediiim iuiild: On 
you. everything looks good. Stay with 
any style you like. (That’s a tradi- 
tional Michaels-Stern style above — 
the Ph.D. model with a natural 
shoulder line.) 15ui vary your favor- 
ite cut with suits done in the new 
textured patterns, or one of the 
sprighilier Spring colors. 


M ichaeh-Slern gives pointers on how the 
right suit can arid height, subtract girth, and 
help yon do the most with what you've got. 



Short and medhini weight: You ra/i 
look taller. Wear a jacket that's 
slightly on the short side— your legs 
will look longer. Look for narrow, 
elongated lapels (like the ones on the 
2-button Michaels-Stern Precedo suit 
above). Wear lean-line pants— cufT- 
iess if you wish— because they accent 
(he vertical line you're after. 


Tall and lanky: Try styles and pat- 
terns that have a horizontal cfTect. to 
break that daddy-longlegs look. Go 
for loosely fitted jackets with a bit of 
shoulder padding (as in the Michaels- 
Stern tropical above). Steer clear of 
jackets with extreme waist definition 
— they're the kind that make you 
look leggier and bottom-heavy. 



Michaels-Stern tells 
you what to look for 
in the 3-way mirror 

F irst, relax and stand naturally be- 
fore the mirror. Resist the tempta- 
tion to pull in your stomach and square 
your shoulders. Here are 7 points to 
check, and discuss with the fitter. 

1. Fasten the middle coat button. Sway 
your arms gently, shift vour shoulders 
as though you were walking. If you see 
wrinkles where the fabric is buttoned, 
you need a larger size. 

2. The coat should be just long enough 
to cover your scat — but you can give or 
take an inch or two. (For instance: see 
the tip for short and medium weight 
men at left.) 

3. The coat collar should sit close to 
your neck at the back and sides, with 
about a half-inch of shirt show ing above. 

4. Sleeves should fall 4'/i to 5 inches 
above the tip of your thumb. No more 
thanahalf-inchofshiri cuff should show . 

5. Look astern. The shoulder line and 
back should be smooth and unbroken. 
If the fabric is too taut or too loose, 
have it altered or try another size. 

6. Trousers should fit neatly about the 
waist and seat. .Steer clear of these ex- 
tremes: the baggy look, and the overly 
tight look. 

7. Trousers should not break at the cuff 
(fashion experts agree on this). They 
.should ju.sf graze the tops of your shoes. 
If you insist on a break, make it a slight 
one— cuffs wear out quickly rubbing 
against your shoes. 

Imp ortdnl: Never, never rush through a 
fitting. Remember, a well-fitted suit 
looks, feels, and wears better than an 
indifferently tailored one. 


Plea.se turn page 



The Micintels-Stern Guide to Suns, couiimied: 


How to be a crank on quality- 
check into these 7 trouble spots 
where so many suits go to pot 


Michaels-Stern gives you inside facts 
on how to distinguish a suit that will 
wear well from one that won't . 


1. Scams -arc they neatly sewn? 
Careless stitching can yank the suit 
fabric every which way and make 
the seams pucker. If flimsy thread 
(purlicularly cotton) is used, it snaps 
instead of "giving." 

Mirhaels-Slfrn tailors me / / neat 
stitches per inch to join seams 
smoothly. They use only pure silk 
thread because it's siroiifi tiad it 
will pivc, n<}t snap, under stress. 

2. Linings ask if they're pre-shrunk. 
If not. thev can shrivel am! pull the 
jacket out of shape. Poor linings can 
also fade and discolor from perspira- 
tion and dry cleaning. 

.\fichaels-Stern tailors insist on 
"hif>h‘Count" linings— 1 20 vertical 
threads to f>8 horizontal threads 
per square inch. The fabric is pre- 
shrunk. It won't stain front per- 
spiration. won't fade. 

3. Biittunhok's -ask if the thread is 
silk. If it's not and a coarse, brittle 
thread is used instead, it will soon 
snap and unravel with wear. This 
also leaves a raw buttonhole edge 
which will saw away on the thread 
that holds the button. Pretty soon — 
pop goes the button. 

livery .\tichaels-Slern buttonhole 
has 45 to 50 ti^ht, precise stitches 
inierluckuifi the front and under- 
side of the opening. The thread is 
pure silk twist: smooth, pliable, 
and it wears like blazes. 

4. Pocket linings they should not 
feel stiff. Inferior pocket cloths are 
often starched so they'll feel like a 


good, durable fabric— but starch 
comes out w ith cleaning. When kevs 
and coins chafe against this weak- 
cned material, it wears out. 

Michaels-.Siern uses a touph, 
closely woven fabric for all 
pocket lini/ifis. It is never 
starched. 

5. Collar line - make sure the 
interfacing is linen. If the col- 
lar feels brittle, it’s interfaced 
with a coarse, starched cotton. 
Chances are it will never fit well 
—too stiff when new. too limp when 
the starch wears out. 

Michaels-Stern uses pure Irish 
linen inierfacinf's for collar foun- 
dations. Costly — but linen is sup- 
ple and keeps its shape. 

6. Pocket edges ask if they're re- 
inforced. When there is no inner 
reinforcement, coat pockets will sag 
and gape with wear. I’-vcntually. the 
pocket corners will weaken and rip. 

Michaels-Stern holsters all pocket 
openinf>s with .strong inner rein- 
fort enienis. These keep pockets 
from sa^giufi and 

7. ('rolcli make sure there's no tri- 
angle of cloth pieced in at the crotch 
(where the left and right inscums 
meet). If there is. this is evidence of 
fabric-skimping in the culling room. 
Gives you u clumsier fit. too. 

Michaels-Stern cullers do not 
skimp on cloth. T'ou will never 
find "pici ini{s" in Michaels-Stern 
trousers — the crotch fits and it's 
comfortable. 





Pimit ihe lapeix, press back the coal front— see reasons below. 

Michaels-Stern tells you how to judge 
workmanship the way professionals do 


Pinch the lapels: Expertly made la- 
pels have a built-in roll— not just 
pressed in. but sewn in. Pinch the 
lapel (sec left part of picturc)-thcn 
release, The lapel should spring back 
and resume its roll instantly. 

Micliaels-Siern tailors sew at least 
500 tiny ptuhiinf’ stitches in the 
inlerfarinf’ of each lapel (all hid- 
den. of course). These hold the 
roll and keep the lapels in shape 
pennaiiently . Pinch away. 

Press back the coat front: Sec right 
part of picture. A well-tailored coat 
has an inner foundation to give it 
permanent shape. It should feel sup- 
ple. yet springy, when pressed be- 
tween sour lingers. When released, 
the coat should bounce buck to shape 
immediately — without a wrinkle. 
Michaels-Stern cuts, pre-shrinks, 
and sews all its own coat founda- 
tions. They’re made of a resilient 
and lastin){ hleiid of wool, cotton, 
and f'CHit’s hair (for bounce). The 
shape is there to stay. Press an’ay. 
Give the tuitions a slight lug: Good 
button thread must be strong and re- 
silient. Ordinary thread (such as cot- 
ton) will not “give.” It snaps under 


pressure and then you lose a button. 
Michaels-Stern nuH)rs all its but- 
tons with three-ply nylon. It's 
the sirunpest, sprint’iesl thread 
known. (That's why nylon is used 
in fishinf’ lines.) Each button is 
anchored with eipht to nine inches 
of this nylon thread. Tu/’ away. 
Inspect the fabric: You should find 
no flaws. Patterns should be perfect, 
colorsshould be consistent. Cloth used 
in high-grade suits is in.spcctcd scru- 
pulously before it is cut. Then it goes 
through a laborious finishing process. 
Michaels-Stern fabrics are e.x- 
amined slowly and carefully un- 
der natural Northern daylipht. 
T'lawed cloth is .\uinmarily re- 
jected. The material then ^ttes 
ihrouph a cold water shrinkiiif’ 
hath. Finally, it is refinished and 
‘'.set" so there can he no further 
shrinkai’e. Inspect away. 
Michaels-.Stcm, a company with a 
1 16-ycar-old reputation for fine nee- 
dlework. is not about to jeopardize 
its good name with shortcuts or 
cheap-jack tailoring. That's why 
Michaels-Stern clothing passes all 
these professional tests. 


PiciLW (itrn page 





'Color plin" suit hy Mii luu-h-Sfcrn; blue with a mere him of gold. 


Checked .sports jiii ki i in a ^u-n' Micliacli-Slcni color culled A.\pcn. 


Mil haeh-Sicrn's hcm' Maa phdd jui kel. a coo! shade of spruce blue. 


Michael.'s-Siern's oxford nrtivf tropical suit in the nc\c putty color. 




The Michaels'Stern Guide to Suits, continued: 


How to spot the 

patterns, colors, fabrics that set 

the style for Spring ’65 


Michaels-Stern gives you a quick fashion forecast 



1 he MichaelS'Mcrn label on ihc .sleeve idcntihes .some ot our suns— but not 
all. Why? Because many fine stores think so highly of Michaels-Stern 
quality and workmanship that they stitch in their oum labels. Hundreds 
of thousands of men are wearing our suits right now — with the labels of 
America's finest stores on them. 


N O SUIT is a good suit if it looks 
old-fashioned" says Michacls- 
Stern. 

Men’s styles change less vehement- 
ly than women's, but change they 
do. For one thing. Spring suits have 
been gelling more .Spring-like, and 
Michaels-Stern predicts that in 1965 
they will be livelier than ever. 

If you haven’t bought a Spring suit 
or sports jacket for a couple of years, 
take a look at your old ones in the 
light of this Michaels-Stern forecast: 
1. Unusual textures and patterns will 
be busting out all over. You will be 
seeing many new fabrics with odd- 
sounding names: nubby weaves, 
reeded stripes, random cords, hop- 
sacks. And some new ideas from 
Michaels-Stern in plaids and checks. 
See men in flower shop and green- 
house on opposite page. 

2. Colors will have more life. 
Michaels-Stern leads the way with 
colors like forest green, burgundy, 
and pewter. We've even made a putty 
suit. It soimdx peculiar, but it looks 
good with anything. Thai’s what the 
man is wearing in the hallway at left. 

We’ve also brightened the goinl 
old blues, browns, and grays. And 
wc'rc introducing a new idea called 
“color plus.” 

it’s just what it sounds Iike-~a 
basic color plus a hint of another. 
Blue, say, with a scarcely visible 
touch of tan or gold. The man hav- 


ing coffee at the Leopard restaurant 
gives you an idea of the subtle elfect 
of our new blue plus gold. 

3. Fabrics will be lighter in weight 
than ever. That means cooler and 
more comfortable. Michaels-Stern s 
new open-weave tropicals weigh in 
at six ounces per yard— half again as 
light as Spring suits were just a few 
years back. 

We've asked our weavers to make 
their Dacron '-and-worsted blends 


just as light as possible. And w-e pre- 
dict a renaissance for good old silk. 
Splendid stuff, pure or in blends. 
How do your old clothes measure 
lip? If in doubt, see the Michaels- 
Stern collection in the stores now. 
For the names of stores nearest you. 
write to Michaels-Stern. Dept. 320. 
87 Clinton Avenue North. Rochester. 
New York 14602. 

Michaels-Stern 






Noiseless portable 


A few words about quiet. 

Every motor manufacturer makes a lot of noise about 
quiet, But the Sportwin does for boating what the 
noiseless typewriter did for typing. If it‘s quieter than 
an Evinrude ... it isn't running. 

And a word about portability. 

You never hefted a handier package of power than 
this. A suitcase-type lifting handle is at the point of 
balance. The Sportwin weighs in at 60 pounds. Not 
bad for 9)^ horses, complete with full gearshift, thermo- 
stat controlled cooling, etc. 


It's short enough to tuck snugly into compact car 
trunks — only 34 inches, top to skeg. 

This sporty little shorty packs a wallop. Planes fishing 
boats at a 20-mile clip. Runs 80 miles or more on a 
6-gallon tank. 

It tilts and locks in 16 different running positions for 
shallow water trolling. The handle tilts up for stand-up 
trolling. Or down for stowing. 

We only made one mistake in building the Sportwin 
last year. 

We didn't build enough to meet the demand. 


EVIIMRUDE 


or OUTBOARB MARINS CORPORATION 


K€HHeDY ..mlinufJ 


A bath, a shave and a meal later, ex- 
mountaineer Kennedy was showing the 
giddy signs of postclimb euphoria that 
arc so familiar to climbers. Delaying his 
departure five hours, he set forth on a 
tour of Whitehorse. He shook hands at 
RCMI’ headquarters — all the Mounties 
had stayed in town as a ’•protective 
measure" instead of leaving for their 
bush posts — and visited a high school. 
He poked into Sam McGee's 1899 cab- 
in. viewed an early steam locomotive of 
the White Pass and Yukon Route rail- 
way and slopped through thick gumbo 
around the Yukon River siernwheelers 
Klondike, ii'hilehorse, Ctixca and Loon, 
which are rotting in the mud. 

Finally he boarded the plane for Seat- 
tle, and as it took off he shed his suit 
jacket and his necktie and pulled on a 
battered old cashmere sweater, Written 
in indelible ink on the neck label was 
the name of its former owner. John F. 
Kennedy. 

Meanwhile, the Mounties of White- 
horse were looking back on Bob Ken- 
nedy’s visit with the fondest regard. Dur- 
ing late March and early April in the 
north country, cabin fever reaches a high 
pitch. With relief from the long, dark 
winter just a matter of days away, emo- 
tional frenzy grips the thinly scattered 
populace, and the homicide rate rises 
sharply. This year the good people of 
Yukon Territory have let olT so much 
steam over the Kennedy climb that the 
Mounties predict they will make it 
through the ice breakup without so 
much as an assault case. end 



COOKING ciKE A CLIMBER, a grirzicd and 
sunburned tvcnncd> returns (o Uhxchorsc. 
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Quaker State your car- 
to keep it running young. 


Wont more life from your cor? Give it more 
life to begin with — with Quaker State Motor 
Oil. It's made only from 100% pure Penn- 
sylvonio — the world's choicest and most 
costly crude oil. It keeps your car on the 
road, out of the repair shop, saves you 
money. Always ask for Quaker State by 
ftame — it’s your best engine life preserver. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW! Four-wheeled golf car by Cushman 


In the new Cushman "Trophy" Model Colfster you ride with the stability 
and the sense of security only a four-wheeled vehicle can give you. The 
automotive-type suspension system in the front, coupled with shocks front 
and rear gives you the smoothest ride in golf. Power for this newest Cushman 
model is the standard 36-volt electric system. More golf cars are in use today 
with this Cushman system than with any other power, Free full-color booklet 
describes all six Cushman golf 
car models. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy today! 


"(he big name in Utile wheels" 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

« (MVIEIOH or OUTBOLRD MARINE CORPORATION 



CUSHMAN MOTORS 

1030 N. 21st Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Pieese send me your new free golf car booklet. 


Address. 

City. 


L„ J 



DESTINY’S WHIPPING BOYS 


Bad but not horrid, funny but not cute, the ’new’ Washington Senators blush virtually unseen in a lonely 
purgatory they never made, chained to a drab and dreary history they never read by JACK MANN 


B enny [Daniels coiled his lean body 
languidly as if to lob the bull. But 
surreptitiously he was reuehing back, 
and the sneaky fast ball popped loudly 
as it hit Don Zimmer's glove. Zimmer 
shifted his cud and spat a stream of to* 
bacco juice on home plate. "That's the 
hardest you thrown in two years," he 
said. "Nobody knows how fast 1 am." 
Daniels said. "The ball don't get to the 
mill that often." It was a stock line, vin- 
tage early Lefty Gomez. A few minutes 


earlier, in the clubhouse, Ron Kline had 
informed a visitor that he thought of 
himself as being in the twilight of a medi- 
ocre career. That was a mot copyrighted 
if not originated by Frank Sullivan tthe 
pitcher, not the old Saratoga hand who 
writes for The New Yorker). In the camp 
of the "new" Washington Senators even 
the wisecracks are secondhand. 

Still, the Senators are a funny group 
as halt clubs go. and it is unfortu- 
nate that more persons in the Wash- 


ington area arc not aware of this. They 
might come out to see them play. The 
Senators finished ninth last year and 
attracted 600,106 customers. That was 
64.502 more than they drew the year 
before, and Dr. C'ouc would have siiid 
that was improvement, but it was also 
1.132.49! fewer than paid to see the 
lOih-place New York Mets. The dilfer- 
cnces between the Mets and Senators 
are loo marginal to merit solemn argu- 
ment, but the Senators are not — at least 




V. 



il • 





in Ihe eyes of iheir nonbeholders — cule. 

The Washington management care- 
fully avoids the central fact that there 
was nothing but a great groundswell of 
public apathy to welcome them in 1961 
when the new club sought to till the 
“vacuum” left by the old Senators, who 
moved to Minnesota and renamed them- 
selves the Twins. The Mets, entering an 
aching void to solace still-sorrowing Gi- 
ant and Dodger fans, were conceived in 
nostalgia and dedicated to the dubious 
proposition that any team is better than 
none at air. The Senators were similarly 
dedicated, but they were bom in original 
sin. All the evil that the Griffiths — old 
Clark and young Calvin — did in Wash- 
ington lives after them; the good was 
packed off to the Northwest Territory 
in Calvin's carpetbag. 


In a sense, the new Senators' manage- 
ment has brought the problem on itself. 
From 1934 through 1960 the old Sena- 
tors finished in the second division 23 
times in 27 years, the last 14 consecutive- 
ly. They finished as high as second only 
twice, both times during the war. When 
Calvin Griffith said he was leaving town, 
the altitude of Washington fans resem- 
bled that of the harried mother Sam Lev- 
enson tells about: when her brat threat- 
ened to run away from home, she said, 
“So go. I'll make you sandwiches." 

it might have followed that what any 
new franchise in Washington needed 
most was a clean break with history — 
maybe even a new name, to cosmcticire 
some of the stigma. Instead, the new 
people embraced history, taking the po- 
sition that they were not new at all. 


“The Washington franchise was never 
vacated,” says Burl Hawkins, who en- 
dured the old as a newspaperman and 
now doubles as PR man and road sec- 
retary to the new. “The Twins are the 
new franchise. The records are ours.” 

Which means Walter Johnson and all 
that. But along with The Big Train they 
got a big chain to drag through the 
league, maybe through their entire ex- 
istence. Things like this: it says in the 
American League Red Book that Pitcher 
Jim Grant is 22-5 lifetime over Wash- 
ington, and only Whitey Ford enjoys 
figures of greater preponderance over 
anybody. But analysis shows that Grant 
was 16-2 over the old Senators and only 
6-3 against the new. The latter-day Sen- 
ators have been three times as success- 
ful (.333-. Ill) against him as their fore- 
bears, but they have taken that 22-S 
thing to be their own and they are stuck 
with it. The iniquities of the fathers are 
being visited upon the children of the 
second generation, and it doesn't look 
good for the third. 

Alas. The current Senators are a sin- 
gular collection of Hessians who have 
done very little to dcserse their fate. Sel- 
dom in the field of human endeavor has 
there been such an assemblage of men 
victimized by the cruel coincidence of 
being in the wrong place at the wrong 
lime. Take Don Blasingame. the second 
baseman. From one point of view it 
could be argued that a man who had 
taken as his bride the many-splendorcd 
daughter of Walker Cooper ought not 
expect much more luck. (Sara Cooper 
was Miss Missouri of 1957 and the jury 
wasn't out long.) In any case, the rest of 
Blasingame's luck has been mostly bad. 

In 1960. after his third good season 
in St. Louis, the San Francisco Giants 
deemed Blasingame worth Daryl Spen- 
cer and Leon Wagner. The year before. 
1959, the Giants had “bought” the pen- 
nant from Si. Louis in the person of 
Sam Jones, and then had blown it — part- 
ly because Spencer neither fell nor acted 
like a second baseman. Now. they de- 
cided. The Blazer would make every- 
thing all right. Nothing was all right. By 
June the Giants had reached the reduc- 
lio ad absurdum of having Tom Sheehan, 
the Falstaffian scout, as manager, and 

conlimiftl 


BULGE IN ROOF of Senator dugiout is made 
by lowering Frank Howard (9), now' thinking 
small after his ‘Tailurc” as Dodger superman. 
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SeNATORS amtinurd 


jus» played out the schedule. Blasingame, 
never really more than a quite adequate 
player, wilted under the unreasonable 
pressure and became inadequate. 

The next spring he was traded to Cin- 
cinnati. where there would be a pennant 
that year, but Blasingame could win 
only part of a job. He ran into the one 
brief flash of adequacy by tlio Chacon, 
who later tipped his fraudulencc by fail- 
ing as a Met. After that, for The Blazer, 
there was Washington. 

The tirsl wrong place for Don Zimmer 
was the batter’s box in Columbus. Ohio 
on a July night in 1953. At age 22. with 
23 home runs in the bank and the league 
lead in runs batted in. Zimmer had it 
made. Then a curve ball got him above 
the left temple and nearly killed him. “1 
didn’t see it." Zimmer said. The frac- 
tured skull finished him for the year, and 
the di/?y spells lasted into the next sea- 
son. but he finally got to Brooklyn to 
sit in the shadow of Pee Wee Reese. 





Zimmer played half the 1955 season 
when Jim Gilliam had his only bad year. 
But he didn’t get to his ‘ real’’ position, 
shortstop, until Reese was injured in 
1956. lie was in the right place then, but 
it was going to be the wrong time. 
"Hodges hit a home run." he said, "and 
1 was the next man up. JefTcoat hit me." 

Hal JelTcoat’s pitch shattered Zim- 
mer’s left cheekbone and detached the 
retina of his feft eye. Friends suggested 
in vain that he quit ("What would I do 
for a living?"), and in the spring of 1957 
the Dodger entourage was observing his 
reflexes carefully. One day in Miami Sta- 
dium he showed them Don Zimmer’s 
kind of reflex action. Detroit’s Jim Bun- 
ning, pitching with untidy speed, threw 
the highest and tightest of pitches, and 
Zimmer had to bail out. That kind of 
pilch can scare a man who has never 
been hit, and surely Zimmer had to bc- 
conie a fanny-in-ihc-dugoui hitter soon- 
er or later. Instead, he got up and hit 
the next pilch into the parking lot. 

But the next three seasons were bitter 
years for Zimmer. He may not have in- 
vented his favorite expression. "Play me 
or trade me. ’ but he is undisputed au- 
thor of the phrase, "The Man don't 
like me." which he frequently employed 
within earshot of Manager Walter Al- 
ston. He had one last opportunity with 
the Dodgers, but again it came at the 
wrong lime for Zimmer. In 1959 Los 
Angeles won the pennant the hardest 
way. with a team pul together with 
string and glue. The Man could have and 
would have used any little bit of help he 
could get. That was the year Zimmer 
hit a melancholy .165. 

Zimmer's weakness is his strength. 
There are IS5 pounds packed on his 
frame, which is not nearly the 5 feet 9 
it sjtys in the book, and a number of 
those pounds arc in the brawny arms 
that led Tommy Holmes of the New 
yorA Herald Tribune long ago to dub 
him "The Boy Blacksmith." And there 
is a strong mind in the strong body, 
which has often made Zimmer his own 
most formidable opponent. He wanted 
to hit home runs. His .238 lifetime av- 
erage could be 30 points higher if he 
had ever recognized right field as fair 
territory, but the sight of a left-lwld 
fence has always aroused a sensual urge 

WEARY WARRIOR DoH Zimmer, now 34. is 
retooling himself as a catcher, is still breaking 
bones andswinging like "The Boy Blacksmith." 


in him that he cannot resist for long. 

A new Don Zimmer introduced him- 
self at the Chicago Cubs’ camp in Mesa. 
Ariz. in 1961. He had seen the light and 
shortened his stroke. No sir. it did not 
pay to go for the long ball, and he would 
not. He even asked the manager to bat 
him second so he could demonstrate his 
proficiency as a hit-and-run man. In 
the first inning the Cubs’ lead-off man 
got on. Zimmer looked eagerly for ihc 
sign, then strode purposefully into the 
first pilch. The ball went behind the run- 
ner. as prescribed. It also went behind 
the scoreboard in right center. The next 
time up the new Don Zimmer almost 
spun himself into the ground trying to 
reach the fence again. 

Another reconstructed Don Zimmer 
came to Pompano Beach this spring. He 
had caught 32 games in the Florida In- 
structional League during the winter, in 
an effort, at 34. to increase his utility 
and enhance his job security by becom- 
ing a catcher. He had broken only one 
finger. 

"The guy didn’t even want to hit the 
ball." Zimmer siiid. "but he was reach- 
ing out and he ticked it. There wasn't 
three people in the stands, but one of 
them was my w ife and 1 said. ‘God damn 
it,' loud. I knew it was broken, but I just 
stood there awhile. I didn't want to 
look at it." 

Zimmer was catching again in lOdays. 
He is. surprisingly, in the right place. 
"A third catcher is the sort of luxury I 
don’t believe I can afford," Manager 
Gil Hodges siiid. "But Don may solve the 
problem for me. He’s a good catcher." 

In the lexicon of baseball the barba- 
rized adverb "real" delineates the cx- 
ccpviotval. Tom Tresh has. good speed; 
Willie Davis has the real good speed. 
Don Drysdalc throws hard; Jim Malon- 
ey throws real hard. Zimmer is not a 
real good catcher, because, again, his 
liming was bad. "He should have made 
the change eight years ago." Hodges 
said. "He’d be a first-class catcher." 

Gil tested his old buddy when he "let" 
him catch 10 innings in an exhibition 
game in Mexico C ity, where it is 7.5(K) 
feel high and they never water ihe in- 
field. "That dust bowl," Zimmer said 
last week. "The first day we look a 
lap around the field and guys was gasp- 
ing and pulling up before we got half- 
way." By the fourth day the team had 
largely overcome its anoxia, but almost 
all hands were weakened by varying 
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If it seems as big as a bowling alley, rides as smooth as your 
favorite sedan, holds a family of ten comfortably, and looks like a 
million dollars — it can only be a new' Ford wagon. Outside, 

Ford wagons are smooth, clean, classic. Inside, 

I . f I f , rr^i • ThtDrwfTbtai fh^bmwwetSS 

there is the luxury ot great spaciousness. 1 his T7/^nn 

is our greatest wagon yet. Drive it. ..soon. 






Two new Wilson Staff Balls- one for slammers, 







NEW! men COMPRESSION Wilson Staff golf ball. 


one for swingers 


Why the choice? Simply because some golfers 
are slammcrs and others arc swingers. Stammers 
tend to over*comprcss a medium ball. And 
swingers usually don't compress a hard ball 
enough. The solution? Two great new W’Uson 
Staff balls— one with the compression and “feel" 
that's exactly right for your swing. Each with a 
new cut'resistant cover that delivers a sweeter- 
sounding “click." Test drive a new Wilson Staff 
ball today. Direct route to birdie country. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

tbiEoW 

WMwn Spo>tM( Co . ChK<|0 
(* tvbv««rv •• • Ca . Me ) 
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NEW! MEDIUM COMPRESSION Wilson Staff golf ball. 






r You'll like the 

J way you look in 

j Dacron’ITake this suit 
1 for example. Alonji 
r with great style, it's ‘ 

I got the built'in neatness 
' of “Dacron". That 

means wrinkles arc never 
a problem. And trouser - 
creases stay sharp, even ' 
through ram. The light. /. 
luxurious fabric: 559^ I 
“ Dacron"* rwlvcscer. 
Worsted wool. You / 


great choice 


have a ^ 

of suits with “Dacron”. 
Stop by your favorite 
store and ask for one. 
•tXi Ptmt'i icsiunnJ T 
Di> Pom tnik 
fttwTt. not f*brK< or clorhc 


“Dacron® 
a man’s 
way to 
look great, 
stay neat 
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SENATORS 


limird 


degrees or dysentery. “When No. 14 
[Hodges] used a catcher as a pinch hitter 
in the third inning," Zimmer said. “E 
thought, oh. oh. Then he used the other 
one in the fifth, and 1 could see how il 
was going to be. ! was il. I was running 
down to back up first on every ground 
ball, and by the eighth inning I was 
walking back. Yeah, i suppose it was 
kind of funny, but I’m battling for a job. 
I'm not fooling around." 

Then Zimmer tore a muscle in his el- 
bow. so badly that he could not lift his 
arm. so badly that he’d be out of action 
until after the season begins. Hodges pul 
his plans for Zimmer in escrow, and The 
Boy Blacksmith began planning his next 
comeback. 

The biggest man in the Senators' camp 
is thinking small. Sweating down to his 
245-pound playing weight. Frank How- 
ard is trying to convert himself from a 
superman to a useful baseball player. I le 
made his first mistake late in 1958 in his 
first game as a Dodger. He hit a ball 
“over everything." and thereafter any- 
thing he did that was ungarganiuan was 
disappointing. Last winter the Dodgers 
giivc up on him. and he's glad. 

"I’ll get to play more here." he said. 
“Over there I’d have been a platoon 
player. Yes, 1 think the ballyhoo hurl 
me. because I never was really that good. 
People see you are capable of doing 
something and they , . . well, they want 
you to do it more often, I don't think I 
can hit. .300. or 40 home runs. Fd say 30 
home runs and about .275. I really don't 
have more ability than that.” 

Howard’s Los Angeles performance 
(he hit .296 twice and as many as 31 
home runs) could get him steady work 
as a Senator, maybe. He hasn't become 
much more graceful as an outfielder, 
and he can’t throw. At least he diKrsn’t 
know if he can. "The arm is belter." 
he siiid after lobbing a relay to nobody 
and giving away a run. “But I haven’t 
cut loose yet.” 

Ron Kline is the leading wrongo of 
the Senators' pitchers. After losing 83 
games in six years with the Pirates, he 
was traded away in December 1959 — 
iusi in time to miss a winner's share of 
the I960 World Series. He remembers 
his stewardship in Pittsburgh. "I had 
pitched six days in a row ." he said. “One 
day in Chicago 1 told Bragan I was 
going to need a day off pretty soon. 
‘The way you’re pitching.' he said, 
’you’ve had the whole year off.’ " Bobby 
Bragan was (ired that night, but Kline 
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to a private island all your own 
under a patio awning 

Men, getaway from it all . . . under 
your FLEXALUM Aluminum Patio 
Awning. (Engineered for cool 
comfort). Add TV, snack.s, tall 
drinks. Or, share it with the wife, 
kids and amigos! 

Amazing what a flexalum 
Awning does for an open patio, an 
ordinary backyard, a man's ego. 

Enjoy months of lazy-loafing. 

Practical men appreciate its 
sturdy construction, rugged weather- 
resi.stance, no-bother care (itho.ses 
clean) , plus the flexalum 10-year 
Written Bonded Guarantee*. 

Who could a.sk for anything more ! 

free! Architect’s illustrations 
showing how your style home looks 
with cu.stom-made flexalu.m Patio 
Awnings. (30 wife-pleasing 
colors) . MAIL THIS COUPON NOW ! 

Or look for your flexalum dealer 
in The Yellow Pages. 
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Bobby Nicbols can't blast SHAPE out of shape 
Shape is the handsome "strelch” suit developed by Timely 
Clothes that gives you complete freedom of action but never 
loses its shape. You can swing, reach, bend, frug, stretch, 
cross and uncross your legs . . and the fine Hockanum* 
Plus X*'' fabric springs right back to its trim original lines. 
There's never any bind or pull. Shape is executive-look- 
ing smart, too. Choice of exclusive fabrics and handsome col- 
ors. Timely Clothes was first in stretch fabrics for men's 
clothing, still leads in quality and in unique Balanced Tailor- 
ing®. See the Shape Suit at your favorite store, or write to 
Timely Clothes. Rochester, N. Y. 14G02. 
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isn't making a past hoc thing of that, 

Washington's general manager. 
George Selkirk, hold.s the alltimc high 
— or low— for wrong-time, wrong-place 
occupancy. His record as a left-handed 
hitter was a proud one. and he could do 
everything else well. But excellence was 
not enough when he reported to the 
Yankees in the spring of 1935. All Sel- 
kirk had to do that year was take Babe 
Ruth's place. If that weren't implausible 
enough, publicity men had not yet con- 
ceived the idea of retiring famous uni- 
form numbers, Selkirk had to trot out 
to right field with No. 3 on his back. 

Cieorge bore it well for two seasons, 
and in 1937 he got off to an excellent 
start. By mid-June he had 17 home runs 
and was leading the league. Then he 
broke his collarbone. “Thai's what they 
thought." Selkirk said. “When they look 
the sling off they found my elbow was 
broken, too." He had other good sea- 
sons. but never a rcai good one. 

Perhaps, it was suggested in discussing 
attendance figures with Selkirk. Wash- 
ington is the wrong place for a ball club 
to be. D.C. Stadium may, as he says, 
“make Shea Stadium and Chavez Ravine 
look bush," but people don't come. 
There was that rumble on Thanksgiving 
Day 1962 after a football game, and 
since then nobody know s how many fans 
have stayed away out of fear. 

“Not many." Selkirk sitid. “You’re as 
safe there as you arc in any bull park. 
Look, they had a story about a guy who 
got the hell boat out of him on his way 
home from the stadium. You know how 
far away he was'? Twelve blocks. Our 
problem is to improve the team and 
build the people's confidence. When wc 
have that, we'll draw.” 

One hopes that when they have and 
they do, Gil Hodges will still be there, 
He is the one member of the Senators' 
dramatis personae who is certainly in 
the right place at the right time. If it were 
possible to follow the topline of Hodges' 
breeding back to antiquity, the name of 
Job would pop up somewhere. 

Only such a man could keep his 
aplomb in the face of the maddening 
consistency with which last year's plod- 
ding Senators won 3 1 games on the road 
and 31 at home. “If you can't play for 
him," Frank Howard said in a grammat- 
ical variation of another baseball stand- 
ard, “you can't play for nobody." 

His nonpareil nicc-guyncss led many 


KEEP IN SHAPE WITH BOBBY NICHOLS, 1964 PGA CHAMP 
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a few words ^ , 

to the m^n who’s never thought about another woman 

Some thmgs yoif take for granted. Like your- wife. She wipes noses, wrestles galoshes, and sits 
up with measles. And she^ the o.dly woman who'll do all this for love. What if something hap- 
pened to her and'you^had't& hire a housekeeper? Day in, day out, for years. Many men feel 
/that's Qpason enough. to idsure their wives. STATEvMUTUAL OF AMERICA ^lv%0 

L- . Stats Mut^l Life Assurancatftompany of America, Worcester, M^sachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Haaith-Group. 
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DOUG SANDERS 

WINS 

DORAL OPEN AND 
PENSACOLA OPEN 


playing 
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TWO IN A ROW! 

With First Flight Steel Power Center® Golf 
Balls and First Flight Registered Swing 
Weight Custom Made Clubs. You can have 
these same matched registered swing weight 
clubs built to any specifications 
prescribed by your Golf Pro- - 

fessional AT NO EXTRA COST. 1 



GOLF COMPANY • Chattanooga, Te nn. 37405 


to doubt Hodges could be a manager. 
How could a man who never yelledatan 
umpire chew out a pla)cr? "I don't use 
the name of God.”' Hodges sttid. “and I 
don't use the obscenities. I don't stiy 
I've never used them, but it's not my 
regular viKabulary. No. it’s not a re- 
ligious thing. I had early parochial train- 
ing and I went to a Catholic college, 
but nothing special. Anyway, the fact 
that I am not capable of using language 
like that doesn't mean 1 can't express 
myself. I believe I make my points." The 
players believe so. too. •'He's the sweet- 
est guy in the world." one of them said, 
"but he's a lough son of a bitch." 

Hodges has done most of his chewing 
out privately, but a few' players who 
didn't gel the message have been read 
otTbefore the troops. Marine Corps style. 
■'I don't like to embarrass a man." 
Hodges s;iid. "because I know how it 
feels. I was in one of my characteristic 
slumps in Brooklyn and decided skipping 
batting practice might help. When 1 
showed up late Harold Parrott Ithcn 
Dodger business manager] said Dressen 
was looking for me. Harold said 1 should 
tell him I went to late Mass, but Charley 
knew there were early Masses. The next 
day he called a meeting and gave it to 
me. Now. 1 was wrong, but Charley got 
carried away and said a lot of things that 
were out of line. He even mentioned my 
family, and he shouldn't have done that. 

“I took it because I was wrong. If I'd 
asked permission he'd have said O.K.. so 
1 was stupid. And 1 took it because all 
the other guys were there. It wouldn't 
be right to put a manager down in front 
of the club." 

Why did Hodges become a manager'? 
“1 needed a job. I couldn't play any- 
more. Sure. I have the howling alley in 
Brooklyn, but that's not making money 
yet. I did make good money in baseball, 
but not real good." 

Hodges could have made the real good 
money by having the retd big season in- 
stead of spreading his 370 home runs so 
evenly. In 1^52 and 1953. for example, 
he hit 32 and 31 home runs. Had he hit 
51 the lirsl year and 12 the second, the 
liscal structure of baseball being what it 
is, he'd have been ahead. 

"Yes.” he agreed, "1 admit 1 made the 
mistake of being too consistent." 

So. unhappily, have the new Senators: 
ninth, tenth, tenth, ninth. Only the Mets 
have done worse. And people come to 
see ihvm play. eno 
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GOLF AND STREET SHOES AND 
GOLF APPAREL FOR MEN AND LADIES^ 
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CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY BROCKTON, MASSACHUSEnS 
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'’Mudvilic," said Bo Belinsky, 
“needs a little action. Mamie 
will Christmas-tree upthc place.” 
Fxcitement spread through the 
Phillie clubhouse on gusts of 
freshly applied aftershave. An- 
ticipation glistened from new 
layers of greasy kid stuff. Glam- 
orous Mamie Van Doren was 
coming to Clearwater to root 
for cx-fiance Bo. During bat- 
ting practice several players 
waited near the gate Mamie was 
supposed to enter. No luck. 
Once the game began, shiny 
heads kept popping up out of 
the dugout: shiny eyes scanned 
the stands for Mamie. No Ma- 
mie. The Phillies, left at the altar 
in last year's pennant race, had 
been stood up again. Mamie 
sent word that the weather was 
too cold. The following day was 
overcast but mild. Again, no 
Mamie. “I wasn’t feeling groo- 
vy,” she explained. “This would 
never have happened." Catcher 
Ous Triandos told Belinsky, "if 
we had won the pennant. “ 

After a trip well out of the snow 
bell, Cus Grissom knew just 
where he was headed. “What 1 
want to do now,” he said, “is go 
skiing.” 

In the recent French local elec- 
tions the Caullist headquarters 
at Marseille was bombed, there 
was a strike of poll clerks and 
a woman candidate attacked a 
retiring mayor with a ballot box. 
But these were only the more 
oven examples of oldtime Gallic 
politics. Another concerned 
Jean Vuarnet. Squaw Valley 
Olympic downhill champion in 
1960 and now the sports director 
of the Savoyard resort of Mor- 
zine. He wasn't even running for 
ufTice. yet I I4iuwiistieuplc wrote 
in his name for mayor. It was 
their way of protesting the in- 
cumbent mayor’s announced in- 
tention not to renew Vuarnet's 
contract. The three opposition 
parties then called upon Vuarnet 
to lead them in the runoff bal- 
loting. Vuarnet consented and 
won easily, thereby not only 


saving his job but also becom- 
ing mayor. The elections were, 
in fact, a landslide — or. rather, 
snowslide- for skiers. Robert 
Kilty and Robert Goitschel, fa- 
thers of Jean-Claudc and the 
sisters Mariclle and Christine, 
respectively, also schussed into 
local office at Val d'Isirc. Guy 
I’crillat was elected town coun- 
cilman w hile not even in France. 
His only campaign maneuver 
was to ski— and not particularly 
well- against the U.S. and Aus- 
tria at Vail. 

CBS Newscaster Robert Trout, 
a dedicated walker, recently was 
seen dogtrotting on a Manhat- 
tan avenue. Trout, it develops, 
has set a daily walking goal of 
five miles, or 100 New York City 
blocks. “Have to hurry," puffed 
Trout. “I'm 1,000 blocks behind 
my quota.” 

Not satisfied with his modest 
plan to ride the Kansas City 
Athletics’ mule mascot from 
home to third on Opening Day 
(People, Feb. 22), Owner 
Charles Finley has expanded his 
horizons. The gates of the bull- 
pen— temporarily converted to 
a mulepcn — will swing wide, and 
out wilt ride the nine members 
of the starting lineup, all on 
mules. Each player will ride to 
his position. Finley did not say 
whether the A's would dismount 
to play their positions. He did. 
however, say that he was serious 
about renaming the club the 
Missouri Mules. 

Over the years, open woods and 
pasture around McLean, Va. 
have been turned into highways, 
shopping centers and subdivi- 
sions. As horseback riding areas 
disappeared, desperate young 
equestrians took to the grassy 
strip dividing traffic on the 
George Washington Parkway 
into the capita). Recently, how- 
ever. the mare of one pretty rid- 
er was reined in by a Washing- 
ton park policeman. ’’Sorry.” 
said the cop, "but you can’t ride 
horseback here." Saddened, the 


I 1 2-year-old returned home. That 
! night the girl reported her plight 
to her father, Stewart I'dall, 
who had mixed feelings. As Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Udall 
wants to conserve the wide-open 
spaces, but he also heads the 
park police. Said Udall to the 
press, “The policeman did his 
duty. Rut after all. where could 
Lori ride but along the high- 
way? I ask you. where?" 

Fxnie Terrell, the other world 
heavyweight boxing champion, 
has turned to rhythm and blues 
to express his sorrows. The 
WBA’s answer to Cassius Clay 
made an appearance on Johnny 
Carson's Tonigtu show, and 
then, shimmering in an indigo 
lux. played his first big night- 
club with a relatively rocking 
and rolling trio at Chicago's 
Whisky A-Go Go. With sister 
Velma and brother J. C. (plus a 
second brother, Lenon, on bass), 
Terrell wailed. “You kissed me, 
then you walked away.” The 
fighter did not seem exactly ded- 
icated to his art. Afterward he 
said: “I’m in this for the money 
I'm not getting out of boxing. 
So far one is bad and the other 
is worse.” 

Famed Washington Trial Law- 
yer Kdward Bennett Williams 
and Michigan Senator Philip A. 


Hart both have 12-year-old sons 
who attend the same private 
school in Lconardtown, Md. 
The other day the boys met in a 
school boxing match, and Mike 
Hart resoundingly knocked out 
Joby Williams. “1 think the vot- 
ers in Michigan ought to know,” 
Williams senior wrote to Halt 
senior, "that you arc hiding out 
a prospective white hope in 
Lconardtown, Md. and that 
your boxing bill is motivated en- 
tirely by neiKJtism.” 

Billed with a certain inexorable 
logic as Beaity and the Beef, 
Singer Jane Morgan and Pro 
Footballers Tommy McDon- 
ald. Jack Concannon, Ed 
Khayat and Jim Ringo (6e/oH-) 
are knocking them dead at the 
Latin Casino in Camden, N.J. 
After a boffo opening in which 
Cowboy McDonald comesdanc- 
ing out on his toes, carrying a 
rose in his teeth and tossing 
posies to the audience, the group 
launches into such current favor- 
ites as Swcei AtleUnc, Heart of 
My Heart and That Old Gang 
of Mine. They also attempt com- 
edy routines: “I got so big be- 
cause I don’t smoke, drink or 
go around with women,” says 
Khayat. "What do you do for 
kicks?” asks Jane. “I tell the 
biggest lies in the NFL," says 
Khayat. 
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WRESTLING /Ma/’/f Kram 


The day the Cowboys got lassoed for a loss 

It does not happen often, so when Oklahoma State’s mighty wrestlers fell in the Nationals the crowd was 
almost too stunned to cheer. With a doughty display of self>torture> Iowa State won on the very last round 


\A/lien you think of I.iiramic. Wvo- 
• • ming. natural asscviations come to 
mind: sixth-grade geography and tele- 
vised adiilt Westerns indigestible even to 
a sixth-grader, it is quite diHieult to asso- 
ciate the town uith a major sports event, 
unless the sporl is rodeo or the struggle 
for oxsgcn la major contest for visitors) 
in an altitude of 7. 165 feet. But last week 
in Laramie young men with hrich von 
Sirohcini heads ar\d deeply set eyes tit- 
tered the sidewalk, and the conversation 
clung to cradles, guillotines, head levers. 
souHles, pretzels and the price one had to 
pay in wrestling, which, to some, seemed 
exorbitant, considering Laramie. 

The reason for all of this was the 35th 
annual NCAA wrestling championship, 
and the event, although smoothly man- 
aged. was as close to organized chaos as 
an Indian massacre lIolKwood-stylc. 
There were 227 wrestlers from 24 states 
flopping about on six multicolored mats 
(approximately S20.(KH) worth). Spec- 
tators from New York to San Francisco 
swarmed from one mat to another, and 
for three full days (seven hours each ) the 
University of Wyoming held house was 
rent with enough sounds to satisfy a disc 
jockey for years. But at the very end, in 
the final round of the last bout, there 
was an explosion and then stunned si- 
lence. Iowa Stale had won the NC.A.A 
championship by beating Oklahoma 
Stale 87 86. The king of college wres- 
tling. the winner of 24 out of 34 cham- 
pionships. se\en in the last 10 years, had 
been suddenly and shockingly toppled. 

tittering the finals. Iowa State trailed 
the Cowboys 66 44, and few of those 
present would have given a whoop for 
Iowa Stale's chances of finishing even 
second. The lowans. as they had at Cor- 
nell the year before, collapsed in the semi- 
finals; entering with six wrestlers, they 
came out with only two finalists. Okla- 
homa Slate took live of its eight semi- 
finalists into the last round. Another 
Cowboy title seemed just a matter of 
time. Then, almost unnoticed, the com- 


plexion of the lournament started to 
change in the consolation bouts, which 
count in a team's total score. Oklahoma 
State's Dennis Dulsch lost to Roger Sc- 
bert of Iowa State, as he had before, 
but (icne Davis, 137 pounds and heavily 
favored, was also a loser— to Bob 
Buzzard of Iowa State. 

Still, the consolation victories were 
hardly enough to excite the many spec- 
tators who have long hoped for an Okla- 
homa State defeat. But Iowa Stale kept 
hammering away, and then came the 147- 
pound final-round match between Very! 
Long and Joe Bavaro. Trailing with 12 
seconds to go. I.ong suddenly reversed 
Bavaro to tic. sending the match into 
overtime. Long finally won on a referee's 
decision, and Iowa State led Oklahoma 
Stale 84 82. 

The Cowboys were still in fine shape, 
though. They had three wrestlers in the 
remaining finals and figured to take at 
least two of these. The figures lied. In the 
very next match, the most important 
and no doubt the decisive bout of the 
evening. 177-poundcrs Bill Harlow and 
Tom Peck ham foiighi each other evenly 
almost to the end. Then, behind with 25 
seconds to go. Peekliam executed an ex- 
ceptional inside switch and won. Peck- 
ham was from Iowa Slate. Harlow from 
Oklahoma Stale, and now the lowans 
were live points ahead of the Cowboys. 

As expected. Oklahoma State re- 
bounded to within a point of Iowa Stale 
in the next match when 191-pounder 
Jack Brisco pinned Dan Pernut of Wis- 
consin. The only event that remained 
was the heavyweight match between Sy r- 
acusc's huge fullback. Jim Nance, and 
Russ Winer of Oklahoma Stale. Nance, 
who was the heavyweight champion in 
1963, seemed unrulbed by ibe impor- 
tance of the moment, although he had a 
lot on the line himself. In 1964 he lost in 
the quartcr-finais. and then did not show 
up for the consolations. "My pride was 
hurt," he said. There was nothing wrong 
with Nance's pride Saturday night, He 


decisioned Winer 5 3 and the field house 
erupted but quietly. The fans Hooded 
the mats, but instead of roaring they 
stood around as if in a coma, not know- 
ing what to do. The Iowa State wrestlers 
rushed out on the mats, and carried 
Nance on their shoulders. But the sound 
of the gun that usually signifies an Okla- 
homa State victory was missing. 

The reaction to Iowa Stale's victory 
was to be expected. "They finally caught 
up with Roderick's animals." said one 
coach. "My, what a good feeling." In 
short, more than a victory for Iowa Slate, 
this was for many a triumph of the pur- 
ists over the pro-sclvtcr. the master re- 
cruiter. Myron Roderick. Tadaaki Hatta 
and 1.30-pounder Yojiro Uelakc. a gold 
medal vv inner in the Olympics, are the 
result of Roderick's pipeline to Japan. 
Bob Douglas, an exceptional 147-pound- 
cr. who suffered a concussion in the t’lrst 
round and was out the rest of the tour- 
nament (certainly a damaging blow to 
Oklahoma State), was discovered by 
Roderick in a match at Kent State Uni- 
versity two years ago. Douglas, then at 
\Scst Liberty State College in West Vir- 
ginia. hitchhiked to the Nationals at 
Kent, and was runner-up in his class. Lhe 
next year he was on the Cow boy campus. 
Asked why he decided to transfer, he 
said; "Man. this is a fat city. W by not'?" 
But if life for a wrestler at Oklahoma 
Stale is a cornucopia of priv ilege and re- 
ward, it is also rigorously demanding. 

"The alumni only want to hear how 
many straight dual matches you've won, 
and did you win the Nationals." says 
Roderick, "'riial's the tradition." 

Actually, that is only part of the tra- 
dition. roughness is the other half. (I.cg- 
ciid has it that Roderick's cars arc cauli- 
fiowered because he kept banging them 
with his fists; in Stillwater a cauliflower 
ear is a badge of honor.) Winning and 
toughness are inculcated in the mind of 
every boy entering the wrestling room 
for the first lime. The 6.(KH) or more fans 
w ho show up for every match — Cow boy 
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You'll got addod 
dlstancB with 
my new 


woods. 

why? 

I've designed my new Woods 
to fit any lie. Whether you're 
on the tee, on uphill or down- 
hill slopes, in fairway turf, or 
in low or bare spots, you will 
meet the ball with your /uJ/ 
power, giving you p/us yardage 
with new ease of play. 

Take a few practice swings 


wrestling doniinalcs cofToe hour discus- 
sions — expect nothing less. Losers live 
everywhere except in Oklahoma, espe- 
cially not in Stillwater. 

Yet, there is nothing aggressive about 
the Cowboy style of wrestling; in fact, 
some label it dull. It is conservative, the 
emphasis being on takedowns and es- 
capes. In contrast to Iowa State, the 
Cowboys do not like to “mat wrestle," 
and the last place they want an opponent 
is on his back. It is too easy to be re- 
versed (presenting the other man with 
two points), and nothing infuriates Rod- 
erick more than a reversal. "His boys 
had rather die." says one coach, “than 
face him after being reversed." 

Watching Roderick at the Nationals, 
it was easy to see how he can instill fear 
and spirit in his boys. His small, hard 
body jerking up and down, his lists thrust 
forward, he was a picture of fury. Again 
and again he would start to climb up on 
the mat. his list shaking and his voice 
bellowing like a wounded animal: '■l')o 
you wanna win this match? Do you real- 
ly wanna win it?" 

The boy would just turn and look va- 
cantly at him. 

“Yeah. boy. 1 sure do mean it. Do 
you wanna quit? Or do you wanna win 
it?" 

Once one of his wrestlers, with con- 
tempt in his eyes and voice, turned and 
shouted. “Yeahhh." 

Later, over oatmeal on the morning 
before the finals. Roderick seemed emo- 
tionally exhausted. He finished his break- 
fast and then arranged for a victory din- 
ner following the finals. “We've paid the 
price." he sighed. 

So had a lot of others, and never was 
it more sharply apparent than at the 
morning weigh-in. The NC.A.A champi- 
onships come high, and weights have to 
come low. One by one. the wrestlers 
marched up to the scales, their faces pale, 
their checks sunken, their eyes nmmed 
with brown circles. They had come from 
the Iield-house steam rooms, w hieh each 
morning were cluttered with wrestlers, 
silting almost on top of one another, 
their heads wrapped in lowelsand buried 
in their arms. 

In addition to the steam, .some did not 
cat or drink for three days; tournaments 
arc the most diflicult. because the boys 
have to make the weight every day. Ab- 
stinence from liquid becomes almost un- 
bearable: the wrestlers become so dry 
their saliva becomes powdery. A Lehigh 
boy lost his last four ounces by chewing 
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greatost sot of iroos 
we have ever huilt. 


My new I'ercussion-Center'^” 
Iron design is based on my 
proven principle of muscular 
guidance by weig/it balance. 
This new technique coordi- 
nates your own full power with 
the clubhnad weight, to give 
you consistently more distance 
and mucli better control. 
Swing my new 
Percussion-Cen- 
ter Irons at your 
Pro Shop. You'll 
never play with- 
out them. 




WRESTLING tonllnued 



ONE UP! 


The first name in fine handsewns . . . whether for a 
sociable round of golf or being sociable 'round the club. 

Wherever smart men get together. Dexter 
handsewns are recognized for fine craftsmanship, 
perfect fit. great styling and top value. Shown 
here, the brand new white crushed 
leather with handsewn vamp, one-up 
in fashion this season ^ handsome 
handsewn-vamp Tee-Mates'^ golf shoe. To 
make it a great foursome, the ladies 
may choose their favorite golf and casual styles 

from the lively Lady Dexter collection 
You'll find them modestiy priced 

at the number one store in your area. 



gum and spitting. Another boy. to’ing 
to stay at his weight, refused to carry 
money for fear he might be tempted to 
buy something to cal. 

It is. it seems, an unending job of self- 
deception. The w-restlcrs react in dilTcr- 
cnl ways to the punishment. Some be- 
come sullen, others seem to derive great 
joy from the ascetic laws of the sport. 
“You push yourself beyond the brink.*’ 
said one happily. “And it makes you feel 
good inside, like you are able to keep 
doing what nobody else can do." No 
other sport- it seemed brutally evident 
at the Nationals- demands so much of 
a performer as wrestling. Physically and 
emotionally, he is consumtly paying. 

The emotional strain on a wrestler be- 
fore a match was even more obvious, 
Some sat on benches, their eyes cast 
downward. Others kept jumping about, 
unable to keep still. A few- paced up and 
down in the same place, looking as if 
they were in a private world. Only now 
and then did they turn to stare out to- 
ward the mats— and then only when the 
crowd began shrieking; “Show 'im the 
lights.” or “Plant 'im." This is the ler- 
minologyforthc pin — the most personal 
of all humiliations in sport. 

“Sure," said one coach, "being pinned, 
especially in the Nationals, and even just 
losing is humiliating to them, but one 
day a lot of the boys will regard having 
competed in the Nationals, just being 
there, as a victory.” 

True, perhaps, but a large body of 
the fans is unlikely to share this view- 
point. Just being there was an ordeal. 
The weather was not exactly chamber of 
commerce perfect. High winds, constant 
snow and 10° temperatures provoked 
grumbling, some of it in jest. Overlook- 
ing the weather, there were those who 
complained about the almost monastic 
atmosphere of the town, which sits be- 
tween the Laramie and Medicine Bow 
mountains. Little did they know that 
once Laramie was the haven— “with the 
exception of a few good and noble men 
and women — of gamblers, highwaymen, 
garroters, shady ladies and their nec- 
essary companions.” 

By Sunday morning, however, most 
of them had forgotten their complaints. 
They had watched good wrestling, glo- 
ried at the price being paid, and now 
they would travel home and talk of cra- 
dles and head levers and cackle at a sin- 
gular fact: There is, at last, a loser in 
Stillwater. END 
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We prove the reverse gear 
the long, hard way, too: by 
taking the equivalent of a trip 
from Detroit to Toledo, Ohio-- 
backwards and uphill. 




Day after day, time and time again 
throughout our Durability Run, a driv- 
er lets a car like this Chevrolet impala 
Super Sport run down a steep hill, 
brakes, shifts into reverse and accel- 
erates up the same hill backwards. 
Then he plunges back into the annual 
three-month routine of well-calculated 
torture at our proving ground in Mich- 
igan. The reverse-gear testing is an 
important part of a thorough program 
—which, by the time it's all over, puts 


fleets of cars through what it would 
take you years to put just one of them 
through. Then the cars are taken apart 
and set out on long tables to be care- 
fully examined. But the Durability Run, 
tough as it is, is just one example of 
how we prove our cars the long way, the 
hard way, the right way. All year long. 
Because this is what makes GM cars 
worth more to you— when you buy one 
and. very likely, when you trade it in. 

Ckinitit • fwlUC • IKtMtiM • hKk • Millie • Via Mf k| Fllklt 


General Motors cars 
are proved all around. 

All around the clock, all around the calendar, all around the country, all around the car. 




Thanks, Tony. Jusl for 
that i'll let you borrow 
my Jockey shirts, socks, 
sweaters and jackets 
any time you like. 


Hey, I like that, Tony- 
Jockey socks color* 
coordinated with your 
soft, combed-cotton 
Jockey sportshirt. 


Man, what form! Y'know 
Tony, there's a winning 
look to your whole new 
line of Jockey golfwear. 


TONY LEMA IS BESIDE HIMSELF 


tmtUm lells KM ii't jwrtw/<f— 





Don't look now, Tony, 
but the gals in the gallery 
can't take their eyes 
off of me. Must be 
my good looks. 


What good looks? It's 
that eye-catching 
combination of Jockey 
cashmere sweater and 
turtleneck pull-over shirt. 


There's a real flair to 
your whole par-bustin’ 
line of jockey sportswear, 
Tony- jackets, 
sweaters, shirts, and 

matching socks. 


Nice of you to say so. 
Mr.— er— hmmm. I don't 
believe I caught 
your name. 


OVER HIS GREAT NEW SPORTSWEAR LINE 


Happy? He's positively bubbling. And 
all because Champagne Tony has 
helped design a swinging array of tee* 
time-togs for Jockey. They're built for 
ease . . . styled for ahhhs. 

Alpaca, cashmere and orlon sweaters 
(cardigans and pull-overs) priced from 
$12.95 to $32.50. Jockey golf jackets 


(% zipper and full-zip styles) $9.95 to 
$15.95. And shirts, wow! You'll find 
more kinds, colors and fabrics than you 
can shake a wedge at — including new 
Kodel" and cotton shirts— $4 to $8.95. 
Matching socks... from $1.50 to $3.50. 
See the whole Jockey Tony Lema line 
wherever sharp menswear is sold. 
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Suddenly the Daiquiri 
is America s 

second most popular cocktail 


Credit goes to dry, light Puerto Rican rum and to 
amazing frozen-fresh Daiciuiri Mix. They let you 
make a foolproof Daiquiri in just 30 seconds flat. 



Puert o Ric an rum + Daiquiri MJx^a fo olproof Daiquiri. 
The mix saves you the bother of slicing and squeez- 
ing limes. It contains pure tropical lime juice, blended 
with just enough sugar to complement the extra dr)’- 
ness of Puerto Rican rum. The Daiquiri Mix is frozen- 
fresh and. once opened, will stay fresh for days in your 
refrigerator. There's no waste. The Daiquiri has 


never been easier to make— or more jwpular. It has 
now passed the Whiskey Sour and Manhattan in 
p)pularity— and is catching up with the Martini. 
Another reason for its success; Puerto Rican rum. 

Puerto Rico’s great climate gives the rum unique 
character. For extra dr%'ncss, the rum is distilled at 
high proof, then aged in oak— the law in Puerto Rico. 

Now there's more than one way to make a Daiquiri. 

By adding orange juice to the basic recipe, vou can 
turn a Daiquiri into a sunny, smooth Derby Daiquiri. 
You will find rccij>cs for 7 Daiquiris and 24 other 
great rum drinks in the booklet offered below. 

Free booklet . Twenty color pages loaded with profes- 
sional recipes and tips. W'rite: Rums of Puerto Rico, 
Dept.R4A,666 Fifth Avc., New York, N.Y. 10019. 


Sixteenth century Old San Juan — menwruhle place to sip a Daiquiri. 



Zero doubled is no worse than zero 


In rubber bridge it rarely pays to rescue your partner 
' from a contract you are certain be cannot make. Id- 
ealise chances are you w ill only get into even deeper trouble. 
Better to let him battle it out and keep the loss to a mini- 
mum. But in duplicate bridge you are able to act with the 
knowledge that you cannot score worse than a bottom. If 
your attempt to sidestep disaster costs another 200 points 
or so, who cares? You will still score no worse than the zero 
you were headed for anyway. 

South operated on that principle in this hand from a re- 
cent tournament. Realizing that he had very little defen- 
sive strength, he bid four hearts over North's double of 
three spades. He was reasonably sure he would not make 
four hearts, but he was equally sure that the opponents 
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SOUTH WEST 

PASS 1 « 

2 ▼ 24 

3 V PASS 

PASS PASS 

4 V PASS 

PASS PASS 

Openiii.i: lead: king oj'diaitioiuh 


I N.T. 


EAST 

PASS 

PASS 


PASS 
PASS 34 

DOUBLE PASS 

PASS DOUBLE 

PASS 


would make the three spades his partner had doubled. 

Last unaccountably dropped the 3 of diamonds on the 
first trick a defensive slip- and South was quick to play 
the 5. West continued with the diamond ace and South 
dropped his deuce, giving West the impression that he held 
only two diamonds while Last had three. So West shifted 
to the ace and another club. Fa.st signaling with the S on 
the first round, [declarer took dummy's king of clubs and 
led the spade king to West's ace. West led a third club, let- 
ting Fast make his queen, but East had to return a spade, 
letting South dump his remaining diamond. West was 
marked for a lone heart, so declarer took dummy's ace of 
hearts and led a low one. putting on the 9 when East 
ducked. Thus East was held to a single trump trick, de- 
clarer won seven tricks in all and was down •'only*' three 
tricks for 500 points. 

"Nice going." said North with mock enthusiasm. 
"Thanks to a defensive error and a good play in trumps, 
you managed to escape going down 700 but a bottom is 
a bottom. Why didn’t you leave them in three spades and let 
them get set?" 

*'! thought I had good reasons. Among them, you might 
have had a dilTcrcm kind of hand— including the ace of 
spades and something more in diamonds for example. 
But my best reason was that you couldn't set them." 

North replied that he would like to see West make three 
.spades against the king of spades opening, but the fact is 
(hat three spades can be made against any lead. West ducks 
the king of spades and also the queen when North con- 
tinues the suit. Now North can't lead a third spade w ithout 
giving up a trick: a club lead would let East's queen win: 
and a diamond lead would give West the whole diamond 
suit. lYesumubly he would lead the acc and another heart, 
with West shedding a club on dummy's heart king. Next 
declarer plays acc. king and a third diamond, ruffed in 
dummy. West gets back to his hand by leading dummy's 
last (rump to his acc of spades. He leads out his good 
diamonds, and if North ruffs he must lead a club: if he 
pitches on both the diamonds, declarer leads his last spade 
to put North in for the same end play in the club suit. 

This is exactly what happened to another table. West 
made three spades doubled, so the North-South pair was 
minus 530. Going down 500 in four hearts doubled was. 
therefore, worth one match point. Not much, it is true, 
but not the bottom, either. end 


Engine runs smoothly in desert heat! This severe heat test into its cooling and air-conditioning systems. Keep the 
demonstrates the quality that Ford Motor Company builds quality in your Ford-built car by getting Quality Car Care. 



Ford Motor Company builds quality in- 
Quality Car Care kee ps it in 




Special equipment, like this sensitive stethoscope, helps 
Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Dealers give special care to 
Ford-built cars. Add factory-trained mechanics, genuine 
parts right at hand, and fair prices-that's Quality Car Care! 



Now, a check on the road! Customer satisfaction is an im- 
portant part of Quality Car Care. Next time your car needs 
care, see your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury Dealer. He'll make 
every effort to please you! 


Only at FORD and 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DEALERS 
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Registered Royal ... the only ball 
that comes with this stamped'On 
proof that it will give you distance 
and accuracy unsurpassed by 
any other ball. 

No Royal* golf ball can be 
registered and sold until It has 
passed Incredible quality-control 
standards, second to none. 
Standards that include 9 days of 
test8-52 separate trials-and a 
final, scrupulous Individual 
Inspactlon. 

That’s why the registration 
number on every ball is your proof 
Registered Royal will give you 
distance and accuracy unsurpassed 
by any other ball. 

Been playing another leading 
ball just out of habit? Play a round 
with a Registered Royal . . . and 
watch a habit be broken. 

Sold only through 
golf professional shops. 

Royal Qolf Equipment 
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A sweet wet win for America at Sebring 


Italy's magnificent Ferraris were challenged In the foremost U.S. sports car race by Chaparrals and Fords. 
This time the challenge succeeded— Jim Hall’s Chaparral splashed In first and Fords won major prizes 


To many Americans the Ferrari auto- 
I mobile is one of the great treasures 
of Italy, belonging up there with Sophia 
Loren, the columns of the Forum and 
the fetiucini at Alfredo’s. Swift, beauti- 
ful and extravagantly expensive in street 
clothing, fierce and conquering on the 
world’s racecourses, the Ferrari has glam- 
our. oomph, it. For a decade Ferraris 
so dominated the world-class endurance 
races that they came to be regarded as 
invincible. Their supremacy was nowhere 
more evident than at Sebring in mid- 
Florida, where they had rolled to vic- 
tory in six of the last seven 12-hour races 
and failed to take the seventh only be- 
cause, in that one year. Builder Hnzo 
Ferrari loftily declined to participate. 

Last week the news that America at 


last had the means to give Ferrari a fight 
brought a record crowd of 50,000 peo- 
ple to Sebring's flat but car-torturing 
airfield racecourse and, !o! the mighty, 
the magnificent, the marvelous Ferraris 
were beaten. On a historic day that lift- 
ed from U.S. enthusiasts the burden of 
reaching back to a Duesenberg’s victory 
in the 1921 French Grand Prix for evi- 
dence that America could win a first- 
class road race, not one but two native 
racing machines outran the cars from 
Maranello. 

Beginning under a tropical sun, but 
punctuated by heavy rain, the race 
turned out to be as much a civil war 
between the two largest American auto- 
makers — Chevrolet and Ford — as a U.S, 
assault on the Ferraris. First home, 


spraying a bow wave and roosfertai! of 
rainwater, was the white Chevy-engined 
Chaparral roadster of that brainy, 
wealthy, taciturn Texan, Jim Hall. Four 
laps down to the Chaparral but second 
among the 43 finishers came Ford Mo- 
tor Company’s elegant blue-and-white 
GT coupe— and then the first Ferrari. 

Hall, one of the world’s rare driver- 
designers, clearly deserves immense cred- 
it for the imagination and zeal he put 
into the Chaparral project. Just how 
much credit belongs to Chevrolet is an- 
other. and most controversial, matter, 
since General Motors professes to be en- 
tirely out of racing. It is widely assumed 
that Hall has been given technical advice 
by engineers of GM’s Chevy division — 
and perhaps some choice hardware for 

coHlInued 
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of water 
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Teachers 
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ihe Chaparral's engine and an aulomalic 
iransmission unique in racing — on an in- 
formal basis and wiihout review by CM 
Board Chairman Frederic Donner. The 
latter's stand on keeping GM out of rac- 
ing appears to be forthright and unequiv- 
ocal. Hall himself said. ‘‘Any help I got 
from Chevrolet vvas through the hack 
door." He refused to say more about it. 

However much or little Chevy con- 
iribuied, the public inescapably saw the 
race as a duel between Detroit's Titans, 
lord, having invested million.s in an 
open and massive racing program on 
many fronts, must have been enormous- 



CHAPARRAL MEN JIM HALL ILEfT) 


ly galled by the Chaparral victory, but 
its own car‘.s performance was a consid- 
erable triumph. Racing in the so-called 
prototype cla.ss and thus conceding some 
f)(K) speed-sapping pound.^ in weight to 
the Chaparral—an all-otfl -sportscar bur- 
dened by fewer restrictions — the CiT de- 
feated all other prototy pes and gained a 
long lead m the run for an important 
manufacturers' world championship. 
The OT had already won 1 ebruary's 
Daytona Continental, the lirst point race 
of the season but a poorly attended event 
not yet of the first rank. Ford picked 
up additional Sehring prestige with the 
(irand Touring classwin ofa Ford-pow- 
ered Cobra. 

On the Scene last week the Ferrari 
team was tec/inically absent fcn/o Fer- 
rari having taken umbrage at a rules 
change permitting cars like the Chapar- 
ral to race - but it vvas present in prime 
driving flesh .ind racing metal. Around 
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the pitswccc “spectators” from Ferrari's 
own North American Racing Team, 
many with wrenches in "their hands. All 
along the carnival midway and behind 
the pits the question was: were there, or 
were there not. two new factory Ferraris? 
Obviously there were: the No. 33. en- 
tered by Kleiner Racing Enterprises of 
Austin, Texas and driven by Factory 
Drivers Umberto Maglioli and Olancar- 
lo Baghetti. and No. 30. bearing the 
blue-and-whiic racing colors of the U.S., 
entered by the Mccom Racing Team of 
Texas and driven by Britain's Graham 
Hill and Mexico's Pedro Rodriguez. '"I 



AND HAP SHARP WEAR VICTORY LEIS 


don't know anything about the car,” 
said Hill cryptically. “You'll have to 
ask someone else about that.” 

Someone else, a North American Rac- 
ing Team mechanic, allowed as how it 
was a copy of a new 12-cylinder proto- 
type that had raced at Daytona. Upon 
reflection, he said it was the same Day- 
tona car. In practice, the car whined 
around Sebrlng's 5.2-mile course in 3 
minutes 9 seconds. “We're not as quick 
as the others.” said Hill. “We’ll jdst have 
to rely on Ferrari's staying power." 

Two white cars, sharp as creased Stet- 
sons, were quicker than the Ferraris and 
everything else in practice, darting 
around the course together wing to w ing 
as if fed on the juice of the Texas road- 
runner for which they are named. In one 
of these Chaparrals, Hall electrified the 
railbirds with a lap in 2:57.6 — a lime 
fully seconds below the existing rec- 
ord. Hap Sharp, his second driver and 

COftllnued 




Jack Nicklaus 
TOP MONEY 
WINNER” 
Matched 
GOLF CLUB SET 
FREE 
GOLF BAG 


Swing one of these beauties, you'll lovo the extra yardage and 
rifle accuracy gripped in your hands. That’s the thrill of the 
MacGregor top money winner set of 11 matched clubs. 3 
woods and 8 irons designed with the knowledge that made Jack 
Nicklaus top money winning golf pro in ’64. The free MacGregor 
Clan Golf Bag plus MacGregor’s low springtime price is just as 
exciting. Any way you look at it, in ’65. MacGregor puts you 
golf strokes and dollars ahead. 


THIS >122^' VALUE AVAILABLE ONLY AT PABTICIPATINB MACSREGOR DEALERS 


STOP IN TODAY 

While there ask him 
for your FREE Mac- 
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classy comfort for the man on the mow! 

AMF/HOMKO 30" mow-trac rider 


What class, what performance? Mows up 
to an acre an hour with sports car power 
. . . while you relax in cushior)ed conv 
fort. Takes steepest grades with ground- 
gripping safety. Practically turns on a 
dime. Cutting height adjustable while 
mower is in motion. 6 H.P. 4-cycle 
engine built to exacting AMF specifica- 


tions. Easy-pull recoil starter. Jet stick 
controls. 4 speeds forward, neutral and 
reverse. Wide-Trac non-marking high 
flotation tires. 

See ft at your dealer's now, along with 
other great new AMF /Homkoqualily riders, 
rotaries, reels and tillers or write today 
lot lull color brochure. 



TROUSERED BY CORBIN 



ONLY CORBIN MAKES 
NATURAL SHOULDER TROUSERS® 

TROPICALS with DACRON® 

There is a quiet authority about these tropi* 
cals! Corbin presents an outstanding color 
story told in two parts: for town and recrea* 
tion. New colors are Crusty 
Khaki and Postmaster Blue. 

This lightweight fabric, crisp 
and resilient, is woven of 55% 

Dacron* polyester and 457e 
wool. Cut in the Corbin manner 
for calculated comfort. Write 
for the select store nearest you: 

Corbin Ltd., Dept. SA-6, 385 
Fifth Ave., NewTork 16, N. Y. 

* DiiPooCs registered trademark 
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associate in the building of the Chapar- 
ral, did 3 minutes flat. The Chaparrals’ 
quickness was partly due to sensational- 
ly low weight and gobs of power, partly 
to ihcir supcrsccrct automatic transmis- 
sions. Normafly, a road-racing driver 
pumps clutch, brake and accelerator just 
us you or 1 would in an MCi. But with 
Hull’s Chaparrals the drivers use only the 
accelerator and brake pedals — almost as 
effortlessly as a man driving a ’65 passen- 
ger car. Said Hall, "This makes driving 
much easier. We drivers will be in better 
shape at the end. which is always an ad- 
vantage. ! think these cars ought to w in.” 

One man worrying more about the 
Chaparrals than the f 'erraris was ubiqui- 
tous Carroll Shelby, builder of the Cobra 
roadsters and now boss of Ford’s GT 
push. Dan Gurney in a Lotus-Ford gave 
Dearborn a powerful but potentially 
fragile entry in the unlimited sports car 
class, ’’(iurncy should be right in there,” 
said Shelby, ’’because hi.scar is light and 
quick and because he’s Gurney.” The 
Chaparrals, he reasoned, might break 
down because the automatic transmis- 
sion would not help the brakes slow the 
car and the brakes might not stand Sc- 
bring’s pounding. 

On race morning the sun was out clear 
and hot. and on the narrow entry roads 
racegoers crept trackward in as dense a 
traffic jam as Florida has seen. Many 
missed the Lc Mans-style start — 67 rac- 
ing cars off and running in a tine tangle 
of their own. In the first hour the tem- 
perature rose from 80® to 88®. Car after 
car coughed into the pits, radiators send- 
ing up geysers. Up front, after a high- 
velocity dice with the Chaparral of Hall 
and Sharp, Gurney’s Lotus-f'ord moved 
otf to an impressive lead. The track tem- 
IX'raiure at midday was 130®, and Gur- 
ney was steaming along 47 seconds in 
front of the Chaparral. Now the l-ord GT 
driven by America's l*hil Hill rtx'ked into 
the pits with a broken suspension. Min- 
utes later Ford suffered another blow, 
Gurney was abruptly out. and the Hall- 
Sharp Chaparral ahead to stay. ”1 was 
watching my oil-pressure gauge back 
there when suddenly it went whump,” 
said Gurney. 

Still, all was not entirely well with 
the Chaparrals. Driver Ronny Hissom 
pitied the mate to Hall’s car with a fail- 
ing battery. 

Shelby, a black cowboy hat pulled 
villainously down over his eyes, peered 
into the Chaparral pit to sec if Hall’s 

continued 
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VOGUE'S CUSTOM-BUILT TYRES 

now feature a completely new and husky polyester 
cord, VOG-POLYKORD. This revolutionary 
new material assures the safest and strongest 
tyre, for smooth and carefree driving. 

VOG-POLYKORD eliminates flatspot- 
ting, a condition which develops when 
nylon built tires are left standing for 
periods of time. 

And the new Vogue has extra wide 
tread with wrap-around design to deliver 
thousands of "bonus" miles. 

With new VOG-POLYKORD, your 
Vogue Tyres combine the strength of 
nylon, while providing the smooth ride of 
rayon tires. Truly, Vogue is America's 
prestige tyre, combining distinctive styl- 
ing and superb performance. 


Add Vogue's new LIFE PRESERVER 
inner spare, and you'll never change a flat 
tire again ! 
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mechanics could make repairs in time 
to keep the car competitive. They could 
not. But at the 4 p.m. halfway point 
the other Chaparral looked unbeatable. 
Spectators watched it go by with eyes 
gla/cd from following too many cars, 
their minds already numb from too 
much beer and too little shade. 

Mecom‘s Ferrari was five laps behind 
the Chaparral. On the same lap lay the 
last Ford GT. If any of the big three were 
to crack. Ferrari looked the best back- 
stopped, with reserves in fifth and lOlh 
places. Shelby’s old reliable Cobra GTs 
were running strongly in seventh, eighth 
and ninth places. 

At a quarter past 4 the Mccom Ferrari 
pitted and the Ford GT moved up to 
second place. At 4:40 the Ford GT pitied 
and Ferrari regained second. Hall’s 
Chaparral rolled smoothly in the lead. 
Then the rains came. 

A raggedy black cloud hud lurked 
for some time in the north. It burst, and 
in seconds the course in front of the pits 
became a canal. Cars in the buck of the 
pack, hoping to regain some lost laps. 


slogged on through, while a few of those 
in the front pitted, spluttering in with 
engines that were not overheating now 
but soaked. Spectators ran for cover. 
Track officials took off their shoes and 
waded. The entire race icwk on the at- 
mosphere of a Gold Cup run with a 
load of sick-sounding entries. Unoffi- 
cially. 50 cars remained on the course. 
Said Carrol! Shelby of his Ford CT. “I 
wish I could turn the damn thing over 
and use it as a hydroplane." Hall, mean- 
while. found that his low-slung Chapar- 
ral acted as a shovel, scooping up a tor- 
rent of water with its nose and dumping 
it into his lap. 

At the height of the squall a Goodyear 
blimp parked in the airfield stood on its 
nose. It was quickly put back on an even 
keel by its ground crew. Shortly after 
6 p.m. the Mecom Ferrari pitted for rain 
gear (four tires, a special rain w indshield 
and wet weather specialist Rodrigue/) 
but was never again a threat. Into third 
place went the private Ferrari driven by 
England’sDavidPipcrand South Africa’s 
Tony Maggs. 


With three hours to go. the storm 
blew over and the track dried off. By sim- 
ply hanging together. American cars 
could, incredibly, seize the three major 
prizes. 1 his they did. Despite rain, mud, 
floods, Ferraris and Fords, the Chapar- 
ral sailed in safe and strong in another 
downpour. It had traveled 1.019.2 miles 
— not a record, but the fault was the 
weather’s, not the car’s. In a .sense, every- 
one washappy- save Ferrari. Shelby had 
a pair of winners: America's Ken Miles 
and New Zealand's Bruce McLaren, 
arriving first among prototype drivers 
in the GT; Jo Schlesser of France and 
Bob Bondurani of the U.S.. first in 
the Grand Touring class in the fourth- 
place Cobra. Hall had his big winner. 
And Porsche was ecstatic because four 
Porsches finished in the top 10. 

After a damp Miss Florida circled the 
winning drivers' necks with kumqual 
Icis, Hal! spoke cautiously of the future. 
■■We've broken Ferrari'sstring here," he 
said, "but I don't think we've ended their 
domination." it was a rare beginning, 
though. Wow-ce! end 


A new suede and lizard golf shoe by Foot-Joy 


Foot-Joy matches exquisitely marked alligator lizard with French Deldicalf suede 
to bring you a shoe superior in looks as well as in comfort. Masterfully crafted with 
all the refinements of Foot-Joy shoemaking, these shoes are unbelievably handsome 
yet supremely light and comfortable. Style 5110— tan Del- 
dicalf and sport rust. Style 5111— shadow Deldicalf and 
navy blue. Available at your golf professional’s. Fifty dollars. shoes ' 
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Fortrol 

the fiber that makes wash and wear 
par for the course 


Glen Oeks tailorp{l these Sam Snead Slacks in a tropical weave of Fortrel 
polyesterand Zanirel 700 r ayon from BurlitiKton Mens Wear. Fortrel lets them drip 
dry back into shape, wrinkles out, crease in. In fourteen carefree spring colors. 
Sizes 29-42. About $10.95. Available at fine stores everywhere. 
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THEY ALL BOO 
WHEN 
RED SITS DOWN 

rttcDKArtAN Auerbach’s moods on the bench range from doubt to 



Red Auerhac/i, the coach of the Boston Celtics, is by far the most successful coach in professional 
basketball, but away from home he incites a murderous raf*e when he takes his place on the bench 


If. as many siKial psychologists conicnd, 
the invective of a hostile crowd is an 
e\pressi»>n of a literally murderous im- 
pulse, Arnold (Kcd) Auerbach, the 
coach of the Boston Celtics, who this 
month seek their sesenth consecutive 
world professii'nal basketball champion- 
ship, IS the most frequently and dia- 
bolically murdered man in America. 

Hlias Canelti, the Bulgarian-born au- 
thor. might be describing Auerbach's 
tormentors when he deals with what 


he terms •‘the bailing crowd." Canetti 
writes in his Cmwils anti eawer: ’'One 
important reason for the rapid growth 
of the baiting crowd is that there is no 
risk involved . . . because the crowd 
have immense superiority on their side. 
'I he victim can do ntuhing to them. . . . 
Ills permitted murder stands for all the 
murders people have to deny themselves 
for fear of the penalties for the perpetra- 
tion. A murder shared with many oth- 
ers, which is not only safe and permitted. 


but indeed recommended, is irresistible 
to the great majority of men." 

NMien Auerbach recently appeared on 
That Rcftis 1‘hilhiit Shaw, a television 
program, he was visibly taken aback by 
the warm reception the studio audience 
accorded him. ‘How come the pci'ple 
applauded?" he asked Bhilbin. "It makes 
me feel uneasy." .Away from the Boston 
(iarden. in what Auerbach calls "hostile 
territory." basketball fans react to his 
presence in much the same way 



anno^anct to outrage to specitUiiion as he looks at the clock, to pleasure as Boston forges far aheati ami, finally, to hlhs ami the \ icfory cigar. 
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that sharks respond to even minute 
quantities of blood in the water. When 
Auerbach is introduced before a game 
he is invariably greeted with what has 
become known as a chorus of boos. 
Auerbach acknowledges these with a lit- 
tle, feckless wave. “What are you going 
to do?*’ he says. “A boo is a boo. Gen- 
erally. you don’t take the lime to figure 
out what kind of u boo it is, whether it’s 
a good-natured boo, for instance. It's 
a boo and the hell with it,’’ When Auer- 
bach wrathfully rises from the bench, a 
program rolled tightly in one hand, 
to take e.xception to an olTicial’s decision, 
the crowd becomes predictably fren7ied. 
bloodthirsty and. in downtown Phila- 
delphia, violent. 

Auerbach never looks at his program. 
In 1946. when he started coaching pro- 
fessional basketball w ith the Washington 
Capitols, he found that after a game his 
knuckles were swollen from repeatedly 
pounding his fists, so he begun using a 
program as a sort of pacifier. It has since 
become as much of a prop as the cigar 
he lights when he believes victory is as- 
sured — a ceremony that also inevitably 
enrages the fans. 

“Years ago," says Auerbach, “when 
they [apparently the hierarchy of the 
National Basketball Association] were 
picking on me for a hundred difTercnt 
things. 1 tried to think of something to 
aggravate them. They were abusing me. 
I lighted a cigar all of a sudden. I got a 
note; 'h doesn't look good for you to 
smoke cigars on the bench,' 1 told them 
I’d stop when the other coaches stopped 
smoking cigarettes. By then I liked the 
idea, and the people from Blackstonc 
wanted me to endorse their cigar. Some 
of the coaches got aggravated. They 
thought I was lording it over them. The 
cigar is a sign of relaxation. The ciga- 
rette is a sign of tension. I explained to 
them that it was an endorsement, that 1 
get money and all the cigars I can smoke. 
That calmed them down. Why stop a 
guy from making a buck? However, the 
fans think this is a major thing." 

When the Celtics are losing, there arc 
always half a dozen creeps chanting 
monotonously: “Hey, Red, where’s the 
cigar, skin head?" One day last month 
when Auerbach was in Burlington, Vi. 


to address the Ethan Allen Club, one of 
its members buttonholed him. “Remem- 
ber me?" he said. “I'm the guy who 
took the cigar from your wife and handed 
it to you four minutes before the end of 
the sixth playoff game against St. Louis 
in 1958.’'Says Auerbach: “The image of 
this cigar is unbelievable. A guy in 
Quincy. Mass, won the $1,000 first prize 
from the Cigar Institute of America for 
a photograph of me blowing smoke." 

In the past 19 years, the last 15 of 
which he has spent with the Celtics, 
Auerbach has been the object of more 
tangible indications of the crowd’s dis- 
pleasure than boos. He has been hit 
with everything from peanuts (aimed at 
his bald spot) to right hands to. on the 
infrequent occasions when he has re- 
taliated, assault actions — what he refers 
to, almost fondly, as “my suits.’’ Says 
Auerbach: “A lot of people feel a ticket 
gives them a license to berate you. A 
coach should have the right to be un- 
molested. It’s murderous. 

“Basketball is a game of high emo- 
tion," Auerbach says. “In my house I 
don’t go around yelling, blowing my 
top. losing my temper. Home is a dif- 
ferent world, a different game." Auer- 
bach resents the suggestion that his iras- 
cibility is ever feigned. “It's all realistic.” 
he says. “If this is an act. I’d be an actor, 
1 wouldn’t be a coach. You pick your 
spots to this extent: you must control 
yourself. If you yell all the lime, no one 
listens. Some coaches started to imitate 
me, hut they felt 1 did it all the time. 
Not so. They're getting smarter now. 
They’re starling to pace themselves. It’s 
not a technique. It’s a reaction. That’s 
why I can’t cat before a game. It’s a 
plain, physiological thing. After you eat, 
you sit down. What happens? You go to 
sleep. Who arc the most dangerous peo- 
ple? Animals. A hungry tiger. Not a 
starving tiger, a hungry tiger.” 

Auerbach has fallen asleep on the 
bench, but not from satiety. Once, in 
1949, when he was coaching Tri-Cities, 
he look Dramaminc to avoid getting 
carsick en route to a game, and later 
found he was unable to keep his eyes 
open. “I didn't make any subslittilions 


the whole first half," he recalls vaguely. 
Auerbach is very big on naps. He has 
learned that stewardesses are not. 
“Imagine waking someone out of a 
sound sleep to ask them if they want a 
pillow." he says. 

Auerbach counts on his naps to keep 
him going. “I've never taken sleeping 
pills, vitamins or tranquilizers," he says. 
“I don’t average one aspirin a month. 
Every once in a white I’ll have a dtvcior 
check my blood pressure. By the time I 
walk from the bench to the locker room, 
I’m normal. People say to me. ‘Why 
don’t you go to Florida, relax, lie in the 
sun, gel a little tan?' I can’t relax. What 
do 1 need a tan for'.’ I look good." 

Auerbach usually eats delicatessen 
(Hebrew National is after him to en- 
dorse its hot dogs) or Chinese. He goes 
for chicken wings and oyster sauce, lob- 
ster in meat sauce and steamed fish with 
wine sauce and almonds. When Auer- 
bach recently slated that Boston had 
better Chinese restaurants than San 
Franci.sco, he was blasted in the press. 
“For what I like." Auerbach insists. “I’m 
no Danny Kaye. The guy cooks Chinese 
food. What docs he need? Special kitch- 
ens? The neighbors’ permission? I don’t 
have the lime. Mostly I heat it." For a 
while Auerbach had a piece of a Chi- 
nese restaurant in Boston. “The joint 
was mismanaged." he says. Auerbach 
likes delicatessen w hen he is on the road. 
“You get tired of going out," he says, 
“sitting down, the soup, the meat, two 
vegetables." Auerbach docs not eat eggs 
or drink coffee. For breakfast he may 
have a hot dog and the first of the 10 
Cokes he consumes daily. 

During the basketball season Auer- 
bach lives in a corner suite on the ninth 
floor of the Hotel Lenox in Boston's 
Back Bay. His wife. Doroihy, his two 
girls. Nancy. 19. and Randy. 13. and 
his two bo.xers stay at home in Wash- 
ington. D.C. “My family is very for- 
tunate." Auerbach says. “They escape 
the brunt of the great many changes in 
my emotions." Over Auerbach’s bed in 
the Lenox are two prints depicting an 
angelic boy and girl; the boy is wearing 
a sailor suit and holding a sailboat. 
“What pictures?” Auerbach says. “1 
don't even know they’re there.’’ By his 
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Arrow “Dectolene" Knit. First knit in a 
Dacron^ polyester. Arrow exclusive. 
Dries without a pucker 
just 3 hours out of the washer. 

Keeps its shape and color. Won't snag. 
Full-fashioned collar with back button. 
Free-swinging comfort in 8 
solid colors. *8.95. Long sleeves. *10. 

you look better In Arrow. 
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You don’t tuck a Wildcat V'8 into just any cage. 
New Skylark Gran Sport. 

Stuffing a hulking engine onto a set of wheels is a long way from 
making a Skylark Gran Sport. Oh. we have a big-bore ei^ine, all right; 
40O'Cu. in. of Wildcat V-S, to be exact. And it does come on like 
gangbusters. But you get a lot more for your Gran Sport money. 

A hcae'y'duty frame, with suspension to match, for instance. The kind 
of tough, reliable brakes Boick's been building for years. Steering and 
handling that keep the reins in your hands. And a ride that makes you 
think you're driving a big limousine, instead of an eager Skylark. 
Obviously, Skylark GS is a car designed for fun— and the sort of safety 
that lets you enjoy it. So wouldn't you really rather have a Ruick? 

One of the new Gran Sports from Buick 
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bed is a carton full of Argylc socks. “I’m 
throwing them out,” Auerbach says. 
“Willie Naulls [the Celtics' forward], 
my sartorial adviser, says they're out- 
of-date.’’ 

On his mantelpiece, alongside bottles 
of Chinese noodles and specimens from 
his collection of 500 letter openers, arc 
jars of nuts. “I'm a great eater of nuts,” 
Auerbach said the other day. “Dr. Paul 
Dudley White is also a great believer in 
nuts. We had a conversation in a plane 
once about our great affinities for nuts. 
At present I got the shorts. My pump- 
kin seeds are out. Just the other day I 
ran out of pistachios and Indian nuts. I 
got duplicates of these at home and 
away. All 1 have now is paper-thin al- 
monds and sunflower seeds — what some 
people call polly seeds. For a change of 
pace. I sometimes buy some chiches. A 
lot of these things come salted and un- 
salted. I eat them unsalted. I also eat all 
kinds of candy. I just finished my last 
coconut-covered marshmallow.” 

A uerbach gets much of his candy 
L from H. W. Powers, a company 
which makes most of the nation’s fruit 
slices, and one of Auerbach's accounts. 
For the past 12 years Auerbach has been 
a salesman for Cellu-Craft, a flexible 
packaging concern that manufactures ev- 
erything from Jell-O bags to Kool-Pop 
wrappers. “A long lime ago I felt my en- 
tire income depended on basketball,” 
Auerbach .says. “This was a situation 
which could lead to overcoaching — being 
so obsessed with the job it takes you over 
— which is just as bad as undercoaching. 
I said to myself, I have two degrees [a 
B.S. in physical education and an M.A. 
in education from George Washington], 
but I'm a narrow man. I was at the mercy 
of other people. I was dealing in a game 
of touch — the ability to put a ball in a 
hole. Why should I bank everything on 
whether a guy has the touch on certain 
days? Let’s be honest — I can't direct the 
flight of the ball.” As Bill Russell, the 
captain of the Celtics, said in the Bos- 
ton dressing room the other night, “Red 
can say he made you, but he can't put 
that ball in the hoop.” “But 1 pay you,” 
said Auerbach, pointedly. 


Auerbach has not punched anyone in 
the mouth this season, ancT so far the 
NBA has only fined him around SI .000. 
which is well below his league-leading 
average. “My image haschanged," Auer- 
bach says. “There's more to this than a 
loudmouth, raving guy. I have built up a 
reputation of saying what 1 believe. I'm 
not always right, but at least it's what I 
believe. People arc very curious to know 
what I’m like off court. Am I articulate? 
Am I sociable? I’m not an easy man to be 
friendly with. I’m not a hail-fellow- 
well-met. I'm a good friend and a good 
enemy. You mellow with age. Once I 
was younger, tougher, meaner." Ac- 
cording to Jim Loscutoff, who played for 
the Celtics for eight years, Auerbach told 
him one lime, “Ifyou gel obnoxious you 
build incentive.” 

“This year Red’s mellowed in his deal- 
ings with the referees,” says Tommy 
Heinsohn, the oldest Celtic in point of 
service. “There arc a lot of young refs, 
and I think Red figured these guys are 
all new guys, so there's no sense getting 
on them, getting them rattled.” 

“Study the official’s personality. De- 
cide your attitude on this basis.” This 
is a quotation from Busketball for the 
Player, the Fan and the Coach by Arnold 
(Red) Auerbach, a book that has sold 
600,000 copies, not counting the Rus- 
sian. Polish and Italian editions. For the 
most part, it is a first-rate presentation 
of such subjects as “How to Play the 
Pivot,” but Auerbach doesn’t really hit 
his stride until page 189 and the chapter 
headed “Individual and Team Strategy.'’ 
Herein he lists “57 Strategic Moves,” 
which he prefaces with this disclaimer: 
“How many of these you consider ethi- 
cal or unethical depends entirely on your 
organization. I am merely listing them 
as things that can happen.” Among the 
possible moves are: 

• When a player notices an official’s in- 
decision as to an out-of-bounds ball, he 
should run over and pick it up with the 
full confidence that it is his. 

• If the opposing team has a high scorer, 
keep reminding the other players of their 
uselessness because the scorer takes all 
the shots. 

• Grabbing or pulling the pants or shirt 
of the opponent can be very aggravating. 
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Dutch name, 
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No need to travel. With Bols, 
there's a world of pleasant 
living at your fingertips. 
Quickly, easily, you can 
make perfect cocktails, 
desserts and aperitifs with 
world-famed Bols Liqueurs. 
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Sec. Write for free recipe 
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Howard Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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show up in 

SEA\/EE5 

the new way to go casual 


Rally 'round these great new sneakers from 
B.F.Goodrich. Good looking? You know it. And 
so will everyone else! What's more, new 
SEAVEES have the exclusive P-F’ Posture 
Foundation to keep you light and easy on your 
teet. All day. All through the tun. 

Whenever it’s a casual affair, show up in 
new B.F.Goodrich SEAVEES. The ones to wear 
when you're living right. Look ’em up in any 
good store near you. Today! 


SEAVEES are priced from $5.95 



colors? You bet. Besides White, there's Light Blue, Navy. Green and Breton Red. 


• When the other team is given posses- 
sion of the ball from an official's deci- 
sion, don't throw the ball directly to an 
opponent. The ball should be thrown 
rather slowly to the official. This will 
give your men time to get set on defense. 

• Place the scorer's and timer's table 
near your bench. 

• Wail until the other team has started 
warming up and then request their 
basket. This request must be honored 
away from home. 

For those who have never had the 
privilege of hearing an Auerbach per- 
formance from the bench (and vicinity), 
the following is (exclusive! live! in black 
and white!) a verbatim account of same 
during the first quarter of the game of 
March 5 at Baltimore, in which the 
Celtics were ouiscored 37-27: 

Just before the referee was about to 
throw the ball up for the center jump, 
Avicrbach stood up and said; "I think 
the visiting team ought to pick the ball. 
I don't want to say anything, but it's the 
way it's supposed to be.” 

“Walking!" 

“WItaiya got?" 

“l.ook at 'em holding 'em!" 

“Goddam!" [Hestamped hisfoot.and 
then slumped back, in evident agony, as 
though a Jivaro seated in the balcony 
had hit him with a poisoned dart.l 

“One!" [This is one of the Celtics' sev- 
en basic plays, of which there arc 28 
variations.] 

“Buddy! Rus.sell!" [Auerbach had no- 
ticed Russell limping and was calling this 
to the attention of the Boston trainer. 
Buddy I.eRoux.] 

“What are you going to do?" 

“Ciive it to Satch! Too late." [Saich 
is Forward Tom Sanders.] 

“Don't foul 'em! Five on us!” 

"How about the push?" 

“Hey. hey, the foul's on Howell!" 
[Auerbach smote the adjoining press 
table a terrific blow with his right fist, 
got up and, head thrust forward, pur- 
pling, stalked along the press table to 
the official scorer.) 

Alas. Auerbach did not have any of 
his notorious confrontations with the 
officials. Tommy Heinsohn's favorite is 
this bi/urre exchange that ended a dis- 
cussion between Auerbach and Sid Bor- 
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It’s the Volvo 1800S. Road & Track magazine calls il “a 
very civilized touring car for people who want to travel 
rapidly in style, a Gran Turismo car of the type much in 
the news these days— but at a price that many people who 
cannot afford a Ferrari or an Aston Marlin will be able 
to pay.” 

The Ferrari and Aston Marlin cost over $10,000. The 
1 800 S costs $3995.* 

Just what does the 1800S share in common with the 
expensive ones? We knew you’d ask. A 4-specd transmis- 


sion with synchromesh on all of them. Optional overdrive. 
Disc brakes. A real trunk with room for real luggage. And 
complete instrumentation that includes tachometer, elec- 
tric clock, even an oil temperature gauge. 

We should tell you, though, that there is one feature 
the 1 800 S docs not share with the others. — "-s?”} 

Speed. / /-"“X C 

Those $10,0(K) cars can do 150. The 170') 

1 800 S will only do 106. 7"/ 

Tough. 
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gia. now the NBA supervisor of oflicials. 

Auerbach: Borgia, if you didn't have 
that whistle, you wouldn't have a nickel. 

Burgiu: If you didn't marry money, 
you'd be nothing. 

Auerbach: What do you mean? She 
didn't have a nickel! 

T his year Red Auerbach was one of 
10 recipients of the Boston Medal 
for Distinguished Achievement; the oth- 
er medals were awarded to six Nobel 
Prizewinners. Richard Rodgers. Arthur 
Fiedler and Charles A. Coolidge, an at- 
torney. Auerbach ranks this award as 
one of the chief “thrills" of his life. 
Among the others are the publication of 
his first article, ImJoor OhsUicU- Courses, 
which appeared in the May 1943 issue 
of The Journal of Health and Physical 
Ediicatiun: the night the St. Louis flawks 
gave him a tea set to commemorate the 
thousandth game he coached (“They 
had always booed me resoundingly in 
St. Louis," says Auerbach with feeling); 
and the day in I960 when a stranger ap- 
proached him and said he had always 
remembered the lecture on The Poienlial 
Limit Auerbach delivered at Roosevelt 
High School in Washington in 1941. 
“He was Lee Pogostin. the TV writer," 
Auerbach says. “A C student, a very 
obscure-type kid at the time." 

After Auerbach received the Boston 
Medal, he said, “I don't know where 
they got my name. They must be giving 
it to me because I can go to my left. I 
certainly can't do anything else." Auer- 
bach is not only without rival as a bas- 
ketball coach: no one in any of the other 
major team sports has ever come close 
to matching his remarkable record. The 
only NBA marks left for Auerbach to 
break are those held by Auerbach. This 
year, for example, the Celtics won 62 
games out of 80. to surpass the record 
of 60 set by the Celtics in 1961-62, In 
1946 the Capitols won 17 games in a 
row, a feat duplicated by the Celtics in 
1959-60. Auerbach's teams have won 
seven world championships, nine divi- 
sional titles and failed to make the play- 
offs only once. At the beginning of the 
current season Auerbach had a career 
record of 822 wins and 435 losses; the 


overall total for the eight other NBA 
coaches was 820and 851. He has coached 
the East team in the annual NBA All- 
Star Game for nine years, but until this 
year had never been voted Coach of the 
Year. Last season Auerbach was tied 
for third with Charley Wolf, who for- 
merly coached Detroit, which is certain- 
ly a record for infantilism on the part of 
the sportswriters who did the selecting. 

Auerbach's preeminence as a coach 
has been attributed to many factors, but 
Loscutoff and Heinsohn single out his 
relationship— or. rather, the deliberate 
lack of it — with his players' wives. “His 
whole theory behind basketball is never 
get too close to the wives," Loscutoff 
says. “It's the smartest move the man 
ever made," says Heinsohn. “Nothing 
can ruin a team more than 10 wives who 
love their husbands and think they're 
the greatest." Says Auerbach. “I'm on 
a hello basis with the wives. I never go 
to anyone's house for dinner. You can't 
become emotionally involved and then 
be impartial. It breeds discontent, jeal- 
ousy. and who needs it?" 

Auerbach has often said that he runs 
the Celtics like a dictatorship. “It's a 
dictatorship with compassion," he ex- 
plains. “I don’t think I'm a dictator to 
the extent that I'm never wrong. The 
thing I’ve got to watch is being carried 
away with my own importance. You’re 
dealing with a game where everybody 
wants to be heard, to go down in his- 
tory. A man thinks he's infallible, he’s 
ridiculous. 1 admit it if I've had a bad 
day on the bench. You let them know 
you're human, too, that you can't be 
up for 80 games. Otherwise how can you 
keep patting them on the behind? 

“But I don't believe in electing a team 
captain, for instance. I appoint one. 1 
don't lake any chances. And I'm not 
having a group discussion when I gel a 
point across. I'm not really interested 
in gripes, cither. This isn't a union. 
Contrary to popular belief. I'm not ex- 
plosive with my players. I concede that 
a lot of the rookies arc awed by me. I 
watch it. Every once in a while I bring 
them inside and talk to them, but you 
can overtalk just like you can ovcrcoach. 

“A lot of coaches have to prove they're 
the boss. They gel their teams so emo- 
fontinued 
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The coupe will fill your life about as full as the convertible. 
(Sorry, some decisions don’t come easy.) 



Tin? Sting Ftay Sport Coupe is a snug, 
cozy, intimate machine with plenty of 
luxurious room for two and their lug- 
gage. The Convertible is a snug, cozy, 
intimate machine with plenty of 
luxurious room for two and their 
luggage, and the top goes down. Some 
people just like to be wind-blown every 
once in a while, and some don't. 

You’ll Just have to make up your 
own mind. In either case you get all the 
benefits of Corvette ownership— things 
like four-whet‘l di.sc brakes. Four-wheel 


indi'pendeni suspension. 47/oa weight 
distribution. All-vinyl interior, h'iber 
glass body. That kind of thing. 
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about what equipment you want to 
order for either car — like your choice of 
six engines and three transmissions, or 
such equipment as power windows, 
power steering, or power brakes. You’ll 
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ance, and precision engineering in the 
coupe as you will in the convertible. 
Corvette-kind. Superb. 


I If you absolutely can’t make up your 
mind, you might consider both cars. 
You can buy them both for less than 
you’d have to pay for just one of a lot of 
other Grand Touring cars of similar 
performance and quality.) 
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titniafly hopped up that, v^hile they'll 
hustle and light off the boards, they 
won't take the shot and they'll throw 
the ball away. They keep looking at the 
coach! f can't stand a ballplayer who 
plays in fear, Any fellow who has a good 
shot has gi>t to take it and keep taking 
It. So he misses, So what," 

■‘You can make a thousand mistakes 
as long as you hustle." says Heinsohn. 
“The guy.s knosv they 're not going to be 
rushed out the door when they make a 
mistake. The reason Red's been so suc- 
cessful is that he's always the boss. But 
trc's not a know-ii-all and he's always 
open to suggestions, h ou've got to cam 
his friendship. He dtscsn'i get friendly 
with a guy until the guy knows Roe's 
the bt>ss. Red's got a heart as big as a 
grapefruit. All this Leo Duroeher stuff. 
Baloney! He's soft." 

"He'sa man hardened by hisenviron- 
meni." says \1cl Counts, the Celtics' 
rookie forward "but he tilso has a lot of 
bean. He bkes to fee) he's the boss, 
that he's important, but Red'll surprise 
you sometimes. He'll be generous, help- 
ful. not gruir like a bear. He’s not cihi- 
sisient. He’s complimented me on the 
fine games I've had but. <if course, they 
were quite obvious, He's kind of like the 
captain of a ship. You can't get too close 
to the captain, yci you can ask questions, 
but you feel uneasy. Sometimes he'll sjy 
things to see how you’ll react, like it's a 
game. He's sarcastic. Sonietimcs he of- 
fends my intelligence. You have a liflc 
pride, a little dignity yourself. I don't 
think man was put on the earth to tx 
abused. There's a time to stand on your 
own two feet. I like Red. but I don't un- 
deisiand him." 

"As soon as I retire. I said to myself. 
I'm going to belt Red." Jim Loscutoff, 
who now coaches at Boston Stale, said 
one day last month, "but I admired the 
guy, I respected the guy. He's a fantas- 
tic guy. I learned a lot about psychol- 
ogy from Red. He knows exactly what 
to say to each ballplayer. He knows you 
can't say anything derogatory to Russell 
because he'll pout. You couldn't criti- 
cize Cousy or Ramsey, cither. We cotld 
be losing u game by eight points and no- 
betdy would be doing anything wrong 
but Heinsohn and Loscutoff. Auerbach 


and Russell get along because each knows 
just what kind of a guy the other is. Rus- 
sell knows Auerbach isn't a person who 
would appreciate being stepped on. I 
learned a lot from him. f find myself us- 
ing a lot of his terminology." 

"Poor kids." said Loscutoff’s wife. 

"Like my wife would say." Loscutoff 
said. "Red's a diamond in the rough." 

"In fact." said Mrs. Loscutoff. "Rt\J's 

w ife told me thul." 

"When you gel down to serious coach- 
ing. Red's the best." says Bill Russell. 
"He's vcrsjitile. intelligent, astute, flex- 
ible and he has me on the team. He's 
made the most out of it. I le’s getting the 
maximum out of me. In order to be suc- 
cessful. you've got to believe in yourself, 
which is commonly known as egotism. 
Red's an egotist, just like me. He's a hu- 
man being. He has his successes and his 
failures. He keeps his failures to a mini- 
mum- he tries to get along w ith me." 

"I admire Russell because he's smart 
enough U> uodersjand me.“ .AucrKjch 
says. Indeed, the maintenance of the 
sometimes strained symbiosis of Auer- 
bach and Russell is. by and large, re- 
sponsible for the Celtics' good fortune. 
-Auerbach had never won a champion- 
ship until Russell joined the Celtics late 
in iy56. and of the 19 games Russell has 
missed during the past nine years, Bos- 
ton has won only six. 

A rnold Auerbach was bfirn in 
- Brooklyn 47 years ago. He is 
culled Red because, as he explains 1.673 
times a year, in a bygone era he had 
abundant auburn hair. Auerbach went 
to Eastern District \ ! igh School in Brook- 
lyn. where he was president of the stu- 
dent btidy. "1 was no brain." ho stiys. "I 
had no ability. It was a popularity con- 
test." In his senior year Auerbach made 
the All-Brooklyn second team in basket- 
ball. His recital of this honor never fails 
to break up the Celtics which, in turn, 
enrages Auerbach. "Wc got more high 
school kids in Brooklyn than most of you 
guys have in your whole state." he says. 

At CJeorgc Washington. Auerbach 
was the leading scorer in the metropoli- 
tan Washington area, with a 10,6 aver- 
age. another achievement that greatly 
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amuses the Celtics. "Tlirough the years. 
I've been one of the three or four best 
shooters on the Celtics," he says. Auer- 
bach was subsequently a high school gym 
teacher and basketball coach, a college 
referee, a member of the physical educa- 
tion staff at Duke and a physical reha- 
bilitation officer in the Navy. 

Auerbach is a true believer in funda- 
mentals. by which he may mean spend- 
ing half an hour demonstrating the prop- 
er way to throw a rock into a wastebas- 
ket: “Do I heave it underhand? If so, 
why? Should 1 put this foot forward or 
this one? Or should I stand with both 
feet together?" Or. on a .slightly high- 
er level: “You’ve got a basketball. U’s 
round. The floor's even. If you bounce 
it. it's going to come up straight. You 
don't have to watch it. One of the most 
important things in basketball is the p<i- 
sition of the head. The game is not played 
there." he says, indicating the floor. “It’s 
pl'Ased Hj> there.'" 

Additional Auerbach aphorisms; 

• Never bounce the btill without a pur- 
pose. 

• Remember that passing is the fastest 
method of advancing the ball. 

■ If a puss is not caught it is almost al- 
ways the fault of the guy who threw it. 

• When a nian has the ball, watch his 
hips. He can't go anywhere without 
them. 

• Never rest on defense. 

• You've got to have your best shoot- 
er shoot more, but the others have to 
shoot enough. 

Auerbach is a great advocate of the 
balanced team. “That's where a lot of 
coaches make a lot of mistakes." he 
says. “They use their five best players, 
not the five who are going to win. Some- 
times you have to pick a player for bal- 
ance but. of course, sometimes balance 
shmalancc. I've generally had one or 
two men on my team who had terrific 
desire or attitude— Bob Brannum. Jim 
LoscuiolT. 'This is your job,' I'd tell 
them. 'Just do this and you’re an im- 
portant part of the ball club.’ You play 
this game with one ball, not five balls. 
Oftentimes you keep a player like Los- 
cutoff rather than one with more ability 
who would sulk if he wasn't playing all 
the time. Someone with less ability or 
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an oldtimcr understands. That's why 
I've had such success with oldtimcrs. 
Arnic Risen. Andy Phillip. Clyde Lovel- 
lelte, Carl Braun. John McCarthy— -you 
could reason with ihcin.” 

As a consequence. Auerbach has lit- 
tle use for statistics. "I go by what I 
sec.” he says, ‘'ril be interested in sta- 
tistics when they show me how they can 
measure intestinal fortitude, coming 
through in the clutch.” When Auerbach 
recently asked his friend Allic Sherman, 
the coach of the New York <iiams. why 
he had traded So-and-so. Sherman of- 
fered to show him movies that demon- 
strated the player was a half step slower. 
Auerbach wouldn't buy it. ”lf I'm an 
egotist." he says, ''it's because 1 go by 
what I see. Wc pay our boys on the basis 
of performance, not statistics. Too many 
points arc gotten when they don't count, 
in what we call ‘garbage-up time.' 

”1 can show you a guy with 16 points, 

ISrebounds. lOassisisand he was . 

He threw the ball away, he wasn't run- 
ning fast, he was showing me false hus- 
tle, he totik bad shots, he messed up the 
good ones, his defense was bad, he did 
nothiftg in the clutch. When you can 
measure these. I'm interested.” 

A t 6;15 one night last month. Aucr- 
k bach stood in Convention Hall 
in Philadelphia raptly watching a pre- 
liminary game between the Philadelphia 
Athletic Club and the Reading Knights. 
The hall was almost empty; the Cellics- 
76ers game wasn't until 8:30. "\ always 
like to get the feel of the joint," Auer- 
bach explained, sort of. “I like to gel 
the feci of the locker room. Nothing spe- 
cific-just the feel.” 

Auerbach is continually looking at 
basketball games. That afternoon he had 
sat in his room in the Slieratuii Motor 
Inn, watching a televised game between 
Georgetown and Manhattan. ’‘V'ou 
can't see their sizes,” Auerbach .said. 
"All you can see is pattern, a few indi- 
vidual moves, and you enjoy yourself. 
You see that kid dropping back - ridic- 
ulous. . . . Nice move. . . . Foul on No. 3. 
Oh. he called a jump. Lucky kid. . . . 
Nothing. , . . They're standing around a 
little too much. , . . Beautiful play, that 
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Chlupf»a. ... He should have passed 
that, then gotten it back. He would have 
gotten it down quicker. . . . See. he 
looked up. That's what you watch.” 

The Celtics have no formal scouting 
system. Auerbach, with an occasional 
assist from one of his loyal old players, 
is just about it. “I got to be realistic,” 
he said. "I got ninth choice. There's no 
point me looking at a Bradley.” Al- 
though Boston has had last pick in the 
player draft for the past eight years, 
they have drafted such stars as Sam 
Jones. Tom Sanders and John Havlicek. 

"Right now I can't visualize I can 
do better than my three rookies this 
year," Auerbach said. "They were ninth, 
18th and 27th choices, and they stayed 
with my championship ball club. 1 did 
make a slight mistake with Willis Reed. 
[Reed was picked lOth by New York 
and was runner-up in the Rookie of the 
Year voting.] I saw him play once and 
he didn’t do too much. That brings out 
my theory — you got to see them twice.” 

Auerbach then began to brood about 
the two straight losses the Celtics had 
sulTcrcd: he said he was finding it hard 
to keep the team up since they had 
clinched the Eastern Division title. 
“They're getting a little careless,” he 
said. "Now's the time to lower the boom, 
but how can you? Now's the time to 
open your heart." He considered calling 
a practice for the following morning. 
One of Auerbach's rules is that a player 
must attend a practice even if he says 
he doesn't feel well enough to participate. 
Auerbach learned that trick as a high 
school gym teacher. He found that there 
were fewer c.xcuscs if he made every boy 
take a shower whether or not he actually 
took gym. Auerbach also forbids his 
players to eat pancakes. "We all have 
our peculiarities.” he says. "One morn- 
ing, I caught Sam Jones eating pan- 
cakes. ‘Well, that bite cost you five dol- 
lars,' 1 said. 'What's your next move?’” 
And Auerbach disapproves of his play- 
ers drinking whiskey. "If they’re in a 
cocktail lounge and there are glasses of 
ginger ale in front of them, 1 line them 
right away. I can't taste every drink. 
Let them drink beer!" Auerbach has no 
curfew, however. As Tommy Heinsohn 
says, "If you have a curfew, it makes it 

contimifd 
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Get Mead Molstrite Bond. A business paper sealed In a 
moisture-proof wrap. No curling. No kidding. The qualities 
of Moistrite Bond are guaranteed in wrItIng.Can't say we’re 
all wet when it comes to backing our claims. Not all good 
Ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


I papers \ 


Don’t let some little squirt hold you up. 



M(«d Pip«'«.« dm«ion efTnc MtJd Ccfportt.en, Olrldx.OMO 



Stacy-Adams sets the pace ... so do the men who wear them 


Stacy - Adams 


The Stacy-Adams Towm Boot. Mc«l welcome this moment when a refreshing 
change of pace is just what gentlemen are looking for. Culling the best from 
the boot-trends in ease of fit and feeling of ease. Style #141 in black smooth 
calf, on the finest last in the world. Stacy-Adams .Shoes $26.95 to $39.95. For 
nearest merchant, write Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Massachusetts. Bst. 1875. 




fds presscng, 50% DOlyesler, 50^4combed cotton. Men’s Ivy 
28-36, $6.95. Students' Sabre Sl>ins; beltiess; L-sbaoed 
$5.95. Boys' Sabre Sltm$;6-12, Resulars and Siims, $4.98. 


live dsiii«|ei*oiislYl 


(the slacks are protected with “Scotchgard" Repeller) 
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snack-proof slacks! X-Press 
Casuals are treated with 
"SCOTCHGARO" Brartd Stain 
Repeller to keep spills on the 
surface— you simply blot them 
away. Even forced-in stains 
generally spot-clean, without 
leaving a ring. And 
PERMANENT PRESS holds 
the crease, makes wrinkles 
fail out. Here are slacks adept 
at living dar^gerously! 

Scotchgard 


AULRBACH 

a contest. The player tries to beat the 
coach instead of being on his side. Red 
lets us live the life wc think best for a 
professional bitllplayer." 

With the death last year of Walter 
Brown, the Celtics' president. Auerbach 
took on the title of general manager as 
well as that of coach and scout, and last 
week he became part owner of the club. 
He finds having so many titles conven- 
ient in his dealings with his players, for 
example, tlte r>thor day Russell said to 
Auerbach. 'Td like to ask you some- 
thing." Auerbach knew it was going to 
be a request for a little favttr. "I don't 
want to discuss it." Auerbach said. “W hy 
not?" Russell said. "Because you're talk- 
ing to the general manager now. and 
you went over the coach's head." 

Auerbach doubts w hethcr he w ill con- 
tinue coaching for nn>rc than two years. 
"I'd like to get my thousand wins." he 
said. ”1 don't believe too much in rec- 
ords. but they give you an excuse to 
push yi'urself— another silly motivating 
factor. Vou're tired, you're tired, rhore 
is a tendency to get a little blase with so 
many games. .After about 1.41H) games, 
who can remember',’ But what you do 
remember is how hard it was to get each 
individual win. It scares you. Some of 
my pregame talks at this stage arc ri- 
diculous. licinsohn siiys. 'I'nr run- 
ning out t)f oratory.' Once, after a game. 
Russell came over to me and said. ’\'ou 
know, your pep talk wasn't too inspir- 
ing today.' 'That's right.' I said, 'and 
neither was your play " 

The Celtics started to drift into Con- 
vention Hall, trailed by small boys with 
ballpoint pens. ••>ou know one thing 
I've learned after all these years." Auer- 
bach said. "I've learned how to write my 
autograph on one sheet of paper. Toilet 
paper, A napkin, '>'i>u see. you rest the 
sheet of paper on your index finger, like 
this. Another thing I've learned is that 
when these kids hand you the pen. they 
iu'\‘tr push the little button down." 

One of the boys approached .Auer- 
bach. asked him for his auleigraph arwi 
gave him ti scrap of paper and a pen. 
•Auerbach laid the paper on his index 
finger and began to write. Then, smil- 
ing. he pushed the little buiion down 
and deftly signed his name. snd 




is a trip on LUFTHANSA 


The quiet time begins the moment you step aboard your 
Lufthansa Boeing 707. Murmured conversation melds with 
the tinkle of ice and glasses. Soft music plays a soothing ac- 
companiment to the plane's softly lighted decor. Your big. 
cradling seat invites you. 

Your cares are ieft behind with the hushed whoosh of the 


engines. Your flight is nearly silent. You feel you could whis- 
per. and the worid wouid hear. 

Reiax your way world-wide with us. won't you? For the kind 
of easy-going travel that has made us one of the top 4 air- 
lines to Europe, call your Travel Agent. Or Lufthansa German 
Airlines-offices in all principal cities of theU.S.A. and Canada. 
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Reading this ad 
won’t do you any good. 



But it will help your child. 


One-lhird of our school children— and your daughter or son could be among them — fail minimum physical 
fitness tests. Parents and schools can correct this shocking situation. But only if more interest and more 
time are given to physical education. A basic school program that can improve any child's 
physical abilities, is described in a free leaflet from the President's Council on Physical Fitness. 
VVasliinglon, D.C. 20548. 
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Tonight in Tuples, (^lorida 


thefre servingJTirani Walker Qordials 


The sun is almost level with the Gulf. A 
fishing boat is coming in at Gordon Pass. 
It’s growing cooler. 

An evening to sit out and watch the 
light fade. To welcome guests with 
Hiram Walker Cordials. 

Perhaps Singapore Slings (1 oz. Hiram 
Walker Sloe Gin. 2 oz. Hiram Walker 
London Dry Gin, 1 oz. Hiram Walker 
Cherry Flavored Brandy. 1 oz. lemon 
juice. 1 tsp. powdered sugar. Shake well 
with cracked ice. pour without straining 
into 12 oz. glass, fill with seltzer. Deco* 
rate with a slice of orange or pineapple.) 

After dinner, enjoy the coolness of 



Green Creme de Menthe or Blackberry 
Flavored Brandy on the rocks. Perhaps 
Alexanders (1 oz. Hiram Walker Brown 
Creme de Cacao, 1 oz. Hiram Walker 
London Dry Gin. 1 oz. fresh cream. Shake 
with cracked ice and strain into cocktail 
glass. Dust with nutmeg.) 

A wind has sprung up in the palmet- 
tos. There’s no hurry. It’s a pleasant time 
to be in pleasant company with Hiram 
Walker Cordials. 

Ciome de Menthe. Sloe Gin. BO proof; Creme da 
Cacao. 54 proof: Blackberry Flavored Brandy. Cherry 
Flavored Brandy, 70 proof; DlatUled London Dry Gin. 
60 proof, distilled from 100'^ American grain- iiiram 
Walker h Sons Inc.. Peoria, Illinois. 


HIRAM WALKER CORDIALS 

A RAINBOW OF 21 DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 






There’s a little bug in every Karmann Ghia. 


Underneath it all. this foncy hunk of car 
is still a Volkswogen. 

It's got Volkswagen's 4-speed synchro- 
mesh transmission. And the Volkswogen's 
chossis ond torsion bor suspension. 

The big wheels thoi rock up 40,000 ond 
more miles on a set of tires are oil VW. 

And so is the oir-coofed engine that 


can't boil over in the summer or freeze up 
in the winter. 

32 miles on a gallon of regular and no 
oil between changes are procficolly s.O-p- 
on the Karmann Ghia. 

Not to mention the remorkoble Volks- 
wagen traction. The inexpensive and easy- 
to-come-by parts. The low insuronce. The 


reasonobly priced, reliable service. 

You can’t see the "bug" port of o 
Kormonn Ghia because it’s troveling in- 
cognito in a sporty, Italian-designed body. 

So you can drive a Kormonn 
Ghia and most people won't 
even know it's got a bug in it. 
Bui you will. 
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Stage Center 
for the 
Heavyweights 

The drama knew it was In a fight when Sullivan 
made an entrance-and when Jim Corbett (left) 
struck an attitude, he sent It down for the count 
by THOMAS F. MOORE 


K lowadays when a ho\cr makes il big 
* ^ he is lucky if he gels Co lake a bow 
on The Ed SutUvun Show. Around Che 
turn of the century, however, top light- 
ers gathered in money by the listful 
appearing on the stage as performers 
in plays. Perhaps the best of the lot was 
the handsome, mannered James J. Cor- 
bett. Gentleman Jim liked acting and 
was intellectually ambitious about il. 
playing for instance the title role 
in Cashel Hyroii's Pialessioa. adapted 
from one of Cicorge Bernard Shaw's 
early novels. 

The lirst of the bruiscr-emoters was 
John L. Sullivan who. in such epics us 
Honesi Hearts ami ITilliii/i Hamh. used 
a method of acting a lot simpler than 
Stanislavski's and a lot louder than that 
of the Actors Studio. John L. would 
stand up to audiences and yell the lines 
like a saloon lighter bawling that he 
could whip anybody in the house who 
was man enough to step outside. 

Sullivan's roaring style was plausible 
because the vehicles written for him re- 
quired little subtlety of charactcri/ution. 
In addition to the works tailored for 
him, he once played Simon Lcgrcc in 
Unde Toms Cabin. John L. renamed 
the melodrama Me amt the Blooilhoamts. 
Chasing Eliza possibly involved his first 
encounter with ice, for he normally pre- 
ferred everything straight. 


Other fighters followed Sullivan on 
the boards, Bob Hit/simmons toured in 
something titled A Tight for His Life 
before settling down with his fourth wife 
and becoming an evangelist. Jim Jclfries 
hud a go in a semihistorical tour de force 
named Davy Croekett. But it was C'or- 
betl. Sullivan's conqueror, who scored 
the greatest triumphs on the stage. Cashel 
Byron's Profession brought together two 
obsessivcdrives:C'orbeti'sdctcrminalion 
to he known as a leading actor rather 
than a fighter and Shaw's appetite for 
royalties. 

f rom the very beginning. C orbett con- 
sidered boxing mere advertising for his 
acting. He once said. "I want to reach 
the point where people will turn around 
and say. ’There gtves Jim Corbett, the 
actor.' not. There goes Jim Corbett, 
the pri/etigluer.* *' The social theme of 
Cashel Byron appealed to Corbett, for 
in it a despised fighter rises above his 
station by wooing a society lady. Cor- 
bett often compared his stage talent with 
that of such greats as John Drew and 
Richard Mansfield. 

Shortly after Corbett won the heavy- 
weight championship from Sullivan in 
1892. he appeared in Gentleman Jack, 
written by his manager and a collabora- 
tor. Corbett portrayed a college youth, 
saddled with a conv ict father and falsely 
accused of a crime himself, who wins u 


championship fight against one of his 
detractors. Other plays manufactured for 
Corbett were .4 Naval Cadet. Pals and 
After Dark, the last subtitled obscurely. 
Neither ^laid. MV/c or IJ-VV/oh'. Boxing 
became a poor second to acting in Cor- 
bett's life. He gave up the championship 
to Fit/simmons in 1897 and was beat- 
en by Fitz's successor. JefTrics. in I9CX) 
and I90.V By 1906. Corbett had com- 
pletely lost his taste for the ring and 
found George Bernard Shaw. 

G.B.S. discovered prizefighting in 
England in 1882 when it was stili illegal. 
After attending his first clandestine light, 
he said cynically of the buffs. ’’Anyone 
w ith a sense of comedy must lind the arts 
of self-defense delightful (for a time) 
through their pedantry, their quackery, 
and their action and reaction between 
amateur romantic illusion and profes- 
•sional eye to business." He scoffed at the 
professed admiration for boxing tech- 
niques and went on. "The spectators did 
not want to see skill defeating violence: 
they wanted to see violence drawing 
blood and pounding its way to a savage 
and exeiling victory in the shortest pos- 
sible time." 

[>cspile this ridicule. Shaw saw in the 
sport a platform for controversy, and he 
wrote the novel that was to become Cor- 
bett's vehicle. In it Shaw wanted to know 
why the law permitted vivisection and 
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tail men! 

WE HAVE THE 
SPORTSWEAR 
TO FIT YOU 

in Mr. Big sizes 42 to S2 
Mr. Toll s'zes 34 to *7 
seK-beit. Vcnow, blue, 
olive ond brown. 1 5.99 
PAN SHIRT <n Mr. Sig sizes 
Mr. Toll sizes M, L. XL, 
beige, blue. Mode lo 
ol shoulder, os shown. 
DRIZZIER JACKET in regular 
sizes 48 to 52. 13.95, Mr. Big s.zes 54 
□ nd 5d. 15.95. extra long sizes 40 to 54. 
15.95. Choose ion or choreool. 


Lozorus Big Mon Shop 



make you feel at home-by havinR SI 
arrive at your new address the same 
week you do. But we need 5 weeks' no- 
tice. The change-of-address form in the 
back of this issue will help, too. 



a fraction of their 
retoii price 
Delivery in 10 days 
from receipt of order 

willTams, ltd. I 

Mitlfiurn. N. I. I 
licnlletnfn: |•t♦•llf rcrxi nr your | 
trrr It peyr ritdoK. SI-M I J 
Name | 


Stage Center , ,»irm„r,/ 

other bloodlelling and banned pri/c- 
Hghling. In an afterpiece lo his dram- 
aiization of the novel he deplored the 
knockout but remarked; "U is only fair 
to add that it has not been proved that 
any permanent injury to ihc brain re- 
sults from it. In any case the brain, as 
I nglish society is at present constituted, 
can hardly he considered a vital organ." 

'\s a clothesline on which to hang his 
social dissertations, he concocted a plot 
in which a professional lighier (Cashel), 
training near the mansion of a regal lady 
(l.ydia Carew). wins her affections in 
conipciition with a Member of Parlia- 
meni and her enamored butler. 

Some years after writing the novel. 
ti.ll.S. got wind of a plan io dramati/c 
ii in the L'.S. In order to protect his 
copyright Shaw hastily wrote a blank 
verse adaptation, by his own admission 
borrowing freely from Shakespeare and 
Marlowe. 

W hen another ,\nicrican version, to 
be fashioned for Corbett, was proposed, 
Shaw consented to the deal, for his rights 
were now secure. Corhetl and Shaw soon 
comprised an international mutual ad- 
miration society. Corbelt thought that 
some of the things Ci.B.S. wrote were 
"brighi" and added that he had got a 
laugh out of Man and .Snpanian. Shaw, 
who had never seen C'orl'cit either as 
lighter or actor, was all for him because 
he paid his royalties in advance. During 
rehearsal Corbett began to construct an 
analogy between his own life and that 
of Cashel- a man looked down upon be- 
cause he was a fighter. Corbett told an 
interviewer, 'i sacrificed vihat liiilc so- 
cial standing I had — every ihing. in fad. 
My father wouldn't speak to me for three 
months afterward," Mis faiher ran a liv- 
ery stable. 

The play had ils premiere at Daly's, 
New York's mosi lashionab/c theater, 
on January 8, 1906. Asked in his dress- 
ing room if the highbred audience would 
frighten him. Corbett said. 'If a fellow 
can keep his head in the ring, with a lot 
of madmen yelling at him. he ought to 
be able to keep it at Daly's." 

The first act went well. There were 
some gasps when Corbett appeared nude 
from the waist up. daring for Daly's, 
l.ydia. the society lady, .seemed to like 
w hat she saw . She also admired the man- 
ly way in which Corbeti got ai the core 
of their romance: "If 1 can't have the 
satisfaction of marrying you. I may as 
well have the satisfaction of saying I'd 
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like to." The final curtain came down 
to spirited applause. Most of the critics 
were kind to Corhetl. 

However, there was only one really 
know ledgeable critic on hand, the ■gen- 
tleman on the aisle" for the Sen York 
■■inh-rictin. This was Philadelphia Jack 
O'Hi len. who later that year disputed the 
claim to Jeffries' vacated heavyweight 
title with rival Tommy Burns. 

Philadelphia Jack had a knack for 
dramaiic fiction himself- He originally 
made his name by knocking out a bunch 
of stumblebums in I ngland and cabling 
back glowing reports to ilic L'.S. He 
built him.scJf up jnlo .such an attrac- 
tion that, when he returned, he dictated 
terms to promoters and .selected his luv n 
opponents. These he even rehearsed to 
make their lights exciting an anticipa- 
tion of the imaginative ways of modern 
professional wrcsiling. 

O'Bricn wrote of the Corbeti play. 
"Nothing since my recent victory over 
lanky Bob I it/simmons gave me greater 
pleasure than to witness the plunge of 
my old friend. Jim Corbett, into the 
legitimate. My greatest ambition in life 
is to kniK'k out Jim CorKnt. but I want 
to do that knocking in the ringside. If 
I attempted to knock his histrionic abili- 
ties, I would be unlit for the task. Jim 
is a natural born actor. . . . The story of 
the play is one that interested me per- 
haps more than any person in the house. 
It portrays the humiliation that a pugilist 
IS confronted with when he attempts to 
lead a quiet social life." The critic had 
just been thrown out of the Waldorf and 
Nctherland hotels for creating disturb- 
ances. "The plot hinges on his ICashel's} 
accidental acquaintance with u rich so- 
ciety girl while he is iraining for a light. 
If the lady had been at all w ise she could 
have tumbled to the fact that he was a 
pri/efightcr riglu away. He .shifted his 
feel and clinched his lists which, hy the 
way. was a time when he should have 
been trying not to show the fact. . . . 
Having been obliged lo leave at the end 
of the second act lo cover an engage- 
ment. I don't know how he made out 
with the rich society girl but it's dollars 
lo doughnuts from the way he was pro- 
gressing with the love affair that he cap- 
tured her." 

Philadelphia Jack did have another 
‘'engagement.” As were most of his col- 
leagues. he was an actor, loo. He had lo 
hurry off lo fulfill a booking at a nearby 
burlesque house. *«o 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the oporto Inlormotlon of tha waak 


OAOMiNTON -Pour unofficial worl«l fillet w-ere tet* 
lied ai ihe AlUEngland Badmmion Championthipt 
in London. ERLAND KOPS of Denmark won the 
men't tinglet. URSULA SMITH of Rniain the 
women's singlet. MRS. ULLA RASMUSSEN 
STRAND and her tisier. MRS. KAREN JOR. 
GtNStN. both of Denmark, look ihe women's 
doubles, while ihe Malaysian learn of NG BOON 
BEE and TAN YEE KHAN won ihe men's. 

aaoKCTBALL— Both third-place teams led after ihe 
three games of the NBA's opening-round playoffs. 
PHILADELPHIAdefeaied CINCINNATI 119-117 
in the hrsi game on the Royals’ court and again in 
the third 108-94, as Hal Greer Kored a lolal of 67 
points. The Royals won Ihe second game 171— 17(>. 
BALTIMORE won its opener 108- lOS. but ST. 
LOUIS came back in the second 129-105, and m 
the third game ihe Bullets pui on a 77-poini second- 
half show to win 131-99. The Bullets and the 76ers 
needed only one victory each to qualify for the divi- 
sion finals againti Los Angeles and Boston. 

BILL RUSSELL of Ihe Celtics was voted Out- 
standing Player for the fourth time in five years, 
while WILLIS RF.F.D of the Knicks was chosen as 
Rookie of the Year. WILT CHAMBERLAIN 
look the league scoring iiite for the iisih straight 
lime. His average was 34,7 points per game, his per- 
centage of accuracy .510. In six years of NBA play 
(464 games) Chamberlain has never fouled out. an- 
other record. Tops in rebounds was Russell. LAR- 
RY COSTELLO of the 76eTs led in free throws, 
while Oscar Robertson had the most assists. 

The WEST won what might be called a split decision 
over the East in the third annual National Assocui- 
llon of Basketball Coaches All-Star Game in Lexing- 
ton. K>. Sparked by North Carolina's Billy Cun- 
nlneham. the East was winning 56-50 in the second 
half when Cunningham ripped the seat of his pants 
and had to retire for repairs. The West, led by Gail 
Goodrich of UCLA and Flynn Robinson of Wyo- 
ming, took charge, and by the time Cunningham re- 
appear^ his team was behind by eight. Final score: 
87-74. 

BOATIHQ — The U.S, silver medalist in Star class sail- 
ing at the 'Tokyo Olympics. DICK STEARNS of 
^icago, won the Star class spring championship in 
Nassau. BWI, with two firsts, two seconds and a third 
in the five-race series. E. W. (Skip) Etchells of Old 
Greenwich. Conn, was second, and Olympic gold 
medal winner Durward Knowlesof Nassau was third. 


■OWLiNS— BILL ALLEN of Orlando. Fla. rolled 
five strikes in his final match against Nelson Burton 
Jf. of St. Louis to win Ihe PRA's $32,500 Buffalo 
Open in Depew, N.Y. by a score of 206-190. 

soxiNC — MANNY GONZALES, the world's second- 
ranked welterweight, won a unanimous decision over 


ninth-ranked Caspar Ortega of Mexico m a 10-round 
match in Houston. 

aOLP A noi-so-sudden-death playoff, the second 
longest in the history of the POA, ended in victory 
for DICK HART, a club pro from Hin^ale, III., 
when he paired the 8ih hole at the Aratea Open 
in Wilmington. N.C., while Phil Rodgers, who had 
led (he held halfway through (he last round, missed 
the green, chlp^ to within four feel, then missed 
the par pull. Tnc two had finished regulation play 
with 276« for 72 holes. 

HANDBALL — The U.S. four-wall handball singles 
championship, held this year on the University of 
Texas' new glass-enclosed court, was won for the 
sixth lime by JIMMY JACOBS of New York, who 
defeated Dave Graybill of Phoenix, Aria. 21-12, 
21-1 1 in the final match. 

HOCKEY — DETROIT capped ils laie-scason rush by 
beating Ihe Rangers 7-4 to clinch the NHL title. It 
was the Red Wings' 1.3th victory in Ibgames. Alex 
Delvecchio scored three goals — his second hat trick 
in 15 seasons— and Norm Ullman scored twice, 
bringing his total to 42. The Red Wings finished 
(he schedule, their first championship season since 
1956-5'j, with a 40-23-7 record. While the Wings, 
along with .MONTREAL (36-23-111, CHICAGO 
(34-28-8) and TORONTO (30-26-14), got ready 
for the Stanley Cup playoffs. NEW YORK (20-38- 
12) and BOSTON (21-43- 6) sal back lo watch. 

HONBE RACiNQ JaY TRUMP. 8-ycar-old bay 
gelding bred in Pennsylvania, ridden by Cromplon 
(Tommy) Smith, an amateur iockey from Middle- 
burg. Va., won England's Grand National Sieeple- 
chase (pagf J4t. 

AMPOSE ($38.40), who ioined the handicap ranks 
only two weeks ago. came from behind to wm the 
$111,900 Gulfstream Park Handicap, beating sec- 
ond-place Tronado by three quarters of a length. 
Cun Bow was third. Candy Spots eighth and last, 
Briardale Farm's MARIBEAU ($53.80) recorded 
his third victory in four starts when he won the 
$18,275 Fountain of Youth Stakes at Gulfsiream 
Park. 2^ lengths ahead of Hail to All and four 
lengths in front of favored Sparkling Johnny. 

MOTOR BPORTB — A ChcvTolci-powered Chaparral 
built and driven by JIM HALL and HAP SHARP 
of Midland, Texas came through heat, ram and 
darkness at Sebring, Fla. (page 9J) to win the 12- 
hour endurance race, four laps ahead of a Ford 
Grand Touring prototype driven by Bruce McLaren 
and Ken Miles. 


BKlINQ — The NCAA championship, held this year 
at Washington's newest reson. Crystal Mountain, 
was won by Willy Schaeffier's DENVER UNIVER- 


SITY squad with 380,5 points to second-place Utah 
University's 378.4. MIKE ELLIOTT of Ft. Lewis 
A8:M College in Durango. Colo, won the nine-mile 
cross-country in 55:34; RICK CHAFFEE, Denver 
University sophomore, took the slalom; and RILL 
MAROLT of Colorado, who had fallen on both 
runs of the slalom, won the downhill. ERIK JAN- 
SEN of Denver captured t)ie jumping on a 55-meier 
hill with leaps of 172. 168 and 149 feet. Utah's sur- 
prising second-place finish was ihe result of second 
and third places earned by Frlihjof Pryda and 
Maiz Jenssen in the jumping event. 

ADRIEN DUVILLARD of France won the Strat- 
ton Cup at Stratton Ml.. Vl., i)ie final event of Ihe 
U.S. pro season, Duvillard's time for two 90-|a(e 
slalom runs was 2:18.03. Winner's purse: $2,000. 
Visiting teams from France and Austria swept the 
slopes of Sun Valley. Idaho clean in last week's Har- 
riman Cup races. KARL SCHRANZ of Austria 
won the downhill and was third m the slalom (be- 
hind winner MICHEL ARPIN of France) to take 
the men's combined title. MARIELLE GOIT- 
SCHEL of France won the women's downhill and 
slalom. The best American performance was Jean 
Sauben’s second in the slalom, 1.03 seconds behind. 


swiMMiNO -Despite the new scoring system (page 
/7I. use defended its NCAA title successfully for 

Ihe second lime with a 28S-Mmt total ai Ames, 
Iowa, a victory that was not decided until Ihe final 
event was completed. The Trojans led Indiana by 
half a point going into ihe 400-yard freestyle relay. 
Yale won the race, setting an American record of 
3:07.2, but USC finished third lo Indiana's sixth 
and that was enough. ROY SAARI, who won three 
lilies for USC last year, was a triple winner again 
in the 201V. SfXV. and 1.650-yard freestyle. In the 
last one he lowered his American record to 16:39.9. 
The double winners were FRED SCHMIDT of 
Indiana ( 100- and 200-yard butterfly). KEN SITZ- 
BERGER of Indiana (one- and ihree-meier diving), 
STEVE CLARK of Yale (50- and lOO-yard free- 
style) and GARY DILLEY of Michigan Slate (100- 
and 20CVyard backstroke). In 17 events, eight 
American, nine NCAA and 10 meet records were 


WREBTLING— Oklahoma State led by 22 points go- 
ing into the championship round of the NCAA 
tournament in Laramie, Wyo. (page SJ). Further- 
more. State had five men compeiing, while second- 
place l(3WA STATE had only two. But both Iowa 
finalists won, and that, combined with six third 
places, gave ihc Cyclones the team title by one point 
over State, the defending champion. 

MILEPOSTS— ELEVATED: Ai the end ofa20-year 
carver playing high school, college and pro fooiball, 
JESSE RICHARDSON, lackle for the Boston Pa- 
triots of (he AFL since 1962, to post of defensive 
line coach. 


CREDITS 

4-T<ii>vTrlolOi 34,25-tciy Weolfa Jr.: 26-C«Hrol 
frets. 28, 39 — Tony Triolo Ql, upper nghi, toy Weolle 
Jr. 34 39-NeolBorrfroinfetdo«:40— MorvmE.New. 
•non, 67 — Ja<i Sheedy & G«»<ee long: 93-95 — 
Wolter loot* J'.; I 21 — Jwllonne Worren. Cincinnati foil 
& Sior Tunes, Char lesion Newift Courier, Jim Corbetry. 



BOB HOUNSELL. 

North Carolina State 
swimmer, set two 
NCAA freshman marks 
in one day at the Uni- 
versity of North Caro- 
lina freshman invita- 
tional championships in 
Chapel Hill. He swam 
the 500-yard freestyle in 
5:00.2. the 1650-yard 
freestyle in 17:28.2. 


RUPERT BOESELT, a 
cotton farmer from 
Westphalia, became (he 
Texas state checkers 
champion when he beat 
nine-time winner Dr. H. 
L. Cravens of Brown- 
wood in a two-hour 
match in Fort Worth. 
Dr. Cravens conceded 
with eight checkers still 
on the board. 


DEBBIE KOQER. 14- 
ycar-old honor student 
in Cincinnati, outshot 
four other girls and 
some .30 boys in her 
age group to win the 
prone division of (he 
Southwestern Ohio 
Junior Rifle League in- 
door meet. She scored 
395 out of a possible 
4(X> in her final match. 


SUZANNE VENNING. 

College of Charleston 
(S.C.) freshman, the 
first girl in the school's 
history named to the 
varsity tennis team, 
helped the Maroons to 
(heir I3lh consecutive 
victory by beating the 
University of South 
Carolina's No. 2 man, 
Henry Hartley, 6-1, 6-0. 


JEFF HENSON, wres- 
tling team co-captain 
at The Hill School in 
Potisiown. Pa., finished 
his third year of compe- 
tition with a season rec- 
ord of 12 straight wins, 
first place in the 130- 
poiind class at the Le- 
high Prep tournament 
and a career total of 36 
wins, one defeat. 


JOHN (Paddy) Mo- 
CRARY. son of TV's 
Tex McCrary and Jinx 
Falkenburgand a fresh- 
man at the University 
of California in Berke- 
ley, ran (he 330-yard in- 
termediate hurdles in 
37,8. a new freshman 
record and a full second 
under (he university's 
varsity mark. 
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Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NORTH OF THE BORDER 

Sirs: 

1 would like to thank you very much for 
printing the letter of A. J. Mcintyre (19th 
H oLr, March 22). He brilliantly explained 
that tuK-key is a resounding success in Toron- 
to only because there are no other activities 
of interest here. How fortunate 1 am to have 
at last been enlightened. I have lived in 
Toronto all my life under the impression 
that I inhabit a sports town that I could 
be proud of. 

I should have realised that they were pull- 
ing my leg when they told me that E. F, 
Taylor's Northern Dancer was voted the out- 
standing 3-ycar-old of 1964. What a fool I 
was to believe the rumors that our own 
George Chuvalo is a top-ranking heavy- 
weight contender. I low- ridiculous I was one 
day last summer when I went to the Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition (the largest an- 
nual exposition in the world, they say) to 
see a track meet supposedly featuring one 
of the best half milers in history. Imagine 
my distippointmcnt when I had to settle for 
Bill Crothers. And. of course. I should have 
known all along that any city with only two 
pro football teams nuisl be strictly bush. 

How I envy Mr. Mcintyre! It must be 
wonderful to live in a real sports town, 
where you can see first-class teams like the 
Giants, the Mets. the Knicks and. oh yes, 
those marvelous Rangers. 

MiciiAfL Wayne 

Toronto. Oni. 

Sirs: 

I am sorry that New Yorker A. J. Mein- 
tyre has found that there is little of interest 
in Toronto but hockey, but we think that 
is uuite a lot. Eor instance, on Saturday 
night my blood brother and 1 fought olT 
the Indians, reached our canoes and went 
to see •‘our guys" beat the Rangers from 
the big, big city 4-1. Then on Sunday 
"our guys" went to New York (by stage 
coach, I think ) and beat the bad guys again, 
by the score of 10 I. Unfortunately Mr, 
Mcintyre probably wasn't there; he was at 
u Broadway show or some other form of 
entertainment that big city guys go to. Hut 
beinga hick-town boy I will just be satisfied 
to see our guys win the Stanley Cup again. 

F. J. J. C AVAl LL/ZO 

Toronto. Ont. 

Sirs: 

Reader Hob Hallcnbeck claims Roger 
Marts and Whitey F-ord would not be recog- 
nized in Montreal. Canada's largest city. On 
the contrary these line gentlemen would be 
recognized right here in Regina. Saskalchc- 


ttan — if only they (and Mr. Hallcnbeck) 
knew where it was. 

G. R. Racine 

Regina. Sask. 

Sirs: 

Just to set (he record straight (he New 
York Rangers' ••expunded farm system" did 
not produce Rod Selling as Mr, Hallenbcck 
states. Selling is a product of the Toronio 
Maple Leafs' farm system, The truth is the 
Rangers' farm system is sadly inadequate 
and might produce players of Soiling's abil- 
ity if it could be brought up to the standard 
set by 1 oronto. 

Ken Bl'rchesky 

Durham, N.C. 

STICKS AND STONES 

Sirs: 

Barbara La Fontaine is to be highly con- 
gratulated for her report of the curling ptay- 
otT games leading to a championship for the 
U.S. (.4 Sm/tp's ffiron' fi> u P/t/it/mut, 
March 15). Hers was one of the l>csi and, 
more particularly, most factual articles on 
the sport ever to come to my attention. As 
far as curling is concerned, other writers on 
both sides of the border could read it to 
good advantage. 

It is hoped that the L'.S. victory will bring 
about a strong revival of this splendid team 
sport in the U.S. and lead to the kind of pop- 
ularity it enjoys in Canada and iin an in- 
creasing measure) in Scotland where It was 
born, as well as Sweden, Norway and Swit- 
zerland. 

L. N\ . C. Sii Rcios. M.D. 
\'icc-Frcsident 
Ontario Curling Association 
Welland, Ont. 

Sirs: 

As an avid young Canadian curler. 1 read 
with much amusement your article on curl- 
ing. I say "with -amusement" because any- 
one who knows the least bit about curling 
couldn't help but be amused by the ridicu- 
lous manner in which the article was written. 
While curling is as yet an infant spt^ri below 
the 49tli parallel. I'm sure that the vast ma- 
jority of those who rcail your magazine 
know enough about it to comprehend and 
to expect a much more mature urtiele. A sim- 
ilarly written article about any other sptvrt, 
as baseball or football, certainly wouldn't 
help the image of your magazine. 

As for curling being a gentle sport, would 
you consider throwing 41/2 tons of granite 
and running 14.2 miles while sweeping for 
all you're worth, in the matter of a few days, 
a gentle matter ’ 


As a closing note I would like to men- 
tion tliai there are no such words in curling 
terminology as "bend" or ■■curve," which 
the writer used frequently to refer to the 
curl of the rock. 

Anyone for liddlcdywinks? 

T. J. Sargeant 

Gimli, Man. 

Sirs: 

Your coverage of the 1965 curling match- 
es in Seattle and Scotland was superb, as 
were the photos of the rinks in action. F‘or 
a long lime we American curlers have had to 
bear with the condescending smiles and 
amused tolerance of our noncurling friends. 
Now we can smile right back at lliem. SI 
takes us seriously! 

Li.slii Haihawav 

Seattle 

CAPITAL CAINS 

Sirs: 

In recent weeks various readers have sung 
the praises of New York, Los Angeles or 
St, Louts as America's sports capital. But 
the rcuJ sports capital of America has been 
completely overlooked. 1: is C hicago. 

James 1 hompson ( I9 ih Hoi i . March 22) 
talks about the line play and excitement of 
the St. Louis teams. In C hicago we can (and 
do) proudly boast IhchiKkey Hkick Hawks, 
the football Bears, plus the baseball Cubs 
and \Chiie Sox. As for broadcasting, Mn 
Scully and Harry Caray put together 
couldn't plug in a mierophiiiie for the great 
Jack Brickhouse. 

Brad Sham 

Cilcnview, 111. 

Sirs; 

1 he sports Mecca of the U.S. is either St. 
Louis or Baltimore. Los Angeles is a close 
third. New Y ork is fourthandSan Francisco 
IS a distant litjh. 

Wii I lAM Killy 

Long island City. N. Y. 

Sirs: 

I mu‘i stand up for the glonotu. city of 
Minnc.ipolis. However, contrary to previous 
letters, I do not consider Minneapolis the 
Mecca of sports; lallict, it is the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. 

W e have a baseball team unhi to be inowv 
major league, even the National! W’e have a 
poor pro football team, a worse hockey team 
and no basketball team. If it were not for 
the Golden C»ophers, Minneapolis would be 
without sport at all. 

David C. Lik>hton 

NtinneapoUs 


Lay into 
layer on layer 
of power. 

Drive Wilson Strata-Bloc woods. 



S WING a Wilson Strata-Bloc wood and you turn on the kind of 
smashing power that cuts a fairway dow n to size. Strata-Bloc directs 
layer on layer of tough end-grains of wood against the hall for the kind 
of power you just can't get with ordinary woods. (The unhnished 
club head shows you how it's done.) Strata-Bloc woods improve your 
accuracy, too, because they don't warp, split or swell out of shape, 
can't cause shots to go astray. Step up to Strata-Bloc — just one of the 
powerful reasons for playing new 1965 W'ilson Staff woods and irons. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

U)i£wm 

Wi'ion SpO'ting Good. Co . ChK.io 


Ihe I/ttle 
old lady 
wFk) only 
drives her 
car on 
Sundays 
puts the 
hardest 
wear on 
the en.gine 

-unless 
she uses 
her little 
old head 
and buys 
top quali Kv 
motor oil 



Kendal) refines quality motor oils from 
the world's richest lOO^g Pennsylvania 
Crude Oil. Your dealer will recommend 
Ihe one best suited to your engine, 
your driving habits and your pocket- 
book. When you start using Kendall 
Motor OH. you gel Ihe extra margin of 
safety and the Economy of Kendall 
Quality. 

^ 

RACING ENTHUSIASTS 

We've printed eight vignettes of 
famous races run since 1903 in 
a little brcKthiire titled "A Short 
History of Racing." You'll find it 
interesting ana informative. 
Write for your free copy. 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 

Bradford, Penna. / Toronto. Canada 


19TH HOLE coitllnuni 

SUPERFAN 

Sirs: 

The recent, wonderful article by William 
Leggett on the Philadelphia Phillies (An 
F.piclhat Ended as a Tragedy. March I >con- 
fains one of the understaWfiwnts of the year. 
In describing Ruben Amaro's father, Santas 
Amaro. Leggett said that he is “a longtime 
baseball fan.” True enough, but Santos 
Amaro was, and is, quite a bit more than 
just a fan. lie was one of the greatest players 
that I have ever seen, and if in IV64 he did 
not manage a team in the Mexican League, 
that must have been the first year in about 
40 that he has been out of baseball. 

In his prime Santos Amaro could have 
played on any ball club anywhere in the 
world. There was one reason he did not: he 
was black. Other Cubans had played in the 
majors, but they were always light in color. 

Santos could perform at any spot on the 
baseball Held, except as a pitcher. In 1936 I 
saw him in a four-game scries against an 
American League All-Star team headed by 
Rogers Hornsby, and including such players 
as Pinky Higgins, Red Kress, Eric McNair, 
and pitchers such as Ted Lyons and Jack 
Knott. In this series at Nuevo Laredo. Mexi- 
co. Santos played in (he outhcld, and in the 
four games he got I3 hits. All in all. he 
played for 25 years and usually hit around 
.500 for all his games. 

But it was as a catcher that Santos was at 
his best. I have seen Hartnett, Berra and 
Dickey, and none of them was any better 
than Santos Amaro. You cannot say any- 
thing about a baseball catcher better than 
(hat. 

Bill Walsh 

McAllen, Texas 

RESOUNDS 

Sirs: 

Now that the season is over. I'd like to 
take this opportunity to thank you for both 
your cover story on Rill Bradley at the be- 
ginning of the season (Dec. 7) and your ar- 
ticle about the Princcton-Providencc game 
(A Whole Team Touched by Slurdusi. March 
22}. I suppose more people than you care to 
count have reminded you of some of your 
incorrect forecasts, so it took a lot of courage 
to stick your neck out for an Ivy Leaguer. 

Steven H. Prince 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Sirs: 

Bradley, me eye! What about the best play- 
er on the best team, Gail Goodrich, the man 
who had 28 points in 28 minutes against the 
same decimated team tsans the great Stall- 
worth and the tall Bowman) from Wichita 
that Bradley and his buddies stepped on 
after their UCLA letdown in a much more 
important game'.’ 

Patrick E. Reoman 

New York City 
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THE TRUE OLD-SniE KENTUCKY BOURBON 




the crowd admires the man with style 

Surfer— Ride the white wave! Pedwin cuts a saddle oxford 
from soft shag leather. Then adds a black cushion sole to bring 
you the look that's sweeping the country. Ease into the SURFER 
at your Pedwin retailer' 

Most Pedwin styles are $9.99 to $12.99. Higher Denver west and Canada. 

pedwin 


youfig ideas in shoes 




